Stark, staring 
eyes that count the 
dreary hours, ach- 
ing for the peaceful 
oblivion of slumber 
—close them, softly, 
naturally, safely, by 
slow, firm strokes 
on the back of the 
neck with a palmful 
of soothing Absorb- 
ine Jr.—and drift 
away into blessed 
hours of sweet and 
healing sleep. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, MRA 
muscular aches, bruises, cuts, sprains, Ww 
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abrasions, ‘Athlete's Foot.’’ 


At all druggists, $1.25. Write for a sample— 
free, W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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American Statesman 
John Hay, by Tyler Dennett. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 476 pp. $5. 
| ier VERSATILE John Hay was secretary 
to Abraham Lincoln, Ambassador to 
Great Britain, and Secretary of State 
under McKinley. He was a biographer 
who turned out a mammoth ten-volume 
life of Lincoln, and a poet of sorts. He 
was an imperialist and a friend of big 
business in the days when the legend of 
the White Man’s Burden was stirring the 
colonizing powers of the Old World and 
the New. Anglophile to a degree, he 
preached of Anglo-Saxon solidarity and 
blood-is-thicker-than-water—or at least 
in that tone. But, according to Mr. 
Dennett’s belief, he “worked” the British 
for all they were worth—and in this 
“working” his fair words helped mate- 
rially in securing territorial and diplo- 
mat:c concessions. As Secretary of State, 
Hay inaugurated the Open Door Policy 
in China, to safeguard American com- 
mercial interests in that country at a 
time when European powers were seek- 
ing spheres of influence which consti- 
tuted potential checks on our exporters. 
Mr. Dennett, now professor of inter- 
national relations at Princeton, has long 
been attached to the State Department 
at Washington. He is an acknowledged 
expert on American foreign relations, 
and on the Far East. His work on Hay 
is readable—but a!so profound, thorough, 
and a real coniribution to American his- 
tory. This reviewer, a former pupil of 
Mr. Dennett, knows well the quality and 
the thorough background on which his 
book is builded. An eloquent epitaph to 
John Hay is Mr. Dennett’s parting shot: 
“Indolent by nature, John Hay worked 
hard. ...A vagrant in life, he bowed 
before a sense of duty... .” 


More on Russia 
The Great Offensive, by Maurice 
Hindus. Harrison Smith and 
Robert Haas. 368 pp. $3. 
“ A ND SUPPOSING there is a famine in 
Russia, what will happen?” ... 

“The Revolution will go on.” 

“And Stalin?” 

“He may remain, he may go, but the 
Revolution will go on.” 

With these opening words, typical of a 
conversation between an American busi- 
ness man and an expert on Russia, Mr. 
Hindus opens his book. Unless a war 
comes and imposes a foreign rule on 
Russia, the Revolution will go on. 
Sequel to “Red Bread”, “Humanity Up- 
rooted”, and “Broken Earth”, “The Great 
Offensive” deals with the new economic 
order as undertaken by the five-year 
plans; and with the new human per- 
sonality as typified by the “emancipated” 
proletariat of the Soviet Union. Part 
Three deals with the future of Siberia 
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and with the course of world revolution, 
which seems to have “flivvered” badly 
for a variety of reasons. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has never sought to protect 
Communists who have been mistreated 
in foreign countries; and with Nationalist 
Turkey and Fascist Italy, which have 
sheltered red baiters extraordinary, Rus- 
sia is officially on the friendliest of terms. 
The Third International, thereby, is vir- 
tually ignored. As to the future—“If 
war comes, anything may happen—pro- 
letarian dictatorships, fascist dictator- 
ships, monarchical dictatorships, and even 
the extermination of all Communists and 
all capitalists.” 


Says Alice 


Crowded Hours, Reminiscences of 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth. Scrib- 
ner's. 355 pp. Ill. $3. 


MER:CANS have always had a warm 

area in their hearts for Princess 
Alice. Her life has been lived largely in 
the calcium glare, yet undaunted by it 
she dared to be herself and thereby she 
achieved an enduring and unrivaled pop- 
ularity. Her lively memoirs have the 
spice of honest opinion, and a sweetness 
and good temper that disarm any sus- 
picion of malice. She has the knack of 
removing the stuffings from the “great” 
and making them understandably, for- 
givably human. 

The impulsive Colonel, from whom 
she inherited much, lives again. Seeing 
him, this time through the worshipping 
eyes of his daughter Alice, adds many 
cubits to his stature as a man. There is 
a delightful frankness in her confession 
of resentment against usurpers of the of- 
fice she felt was her father’s by divine 
right. Her evaluations of celebrities will 
be widely quoted, for instance—“Hard- 
ing was not a bad man. He was just a 
slob.” But her book deserves popu- 
larity not alone for its charm and for her 
splendid reporting but because it may in 
some measure disabuse the American 
mind of its “superman” complex with 
regard to its politicians. Americans are 
inclined to sit by and wait for their 
leaders to perform miracles. 


After Repeal 


Toward Liquor Control, by Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick and Aibert L. 
Scott, foreword by John OD. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Harper. $2. 


“s A NEW SPIRIT is in the air—a new be- 

lief in the power of hurnan intelli- 
gence to plan a social order in the inter- 
ests of a saner and more balanced life. 
It is this revived faith, this impatience 
with abuses which have so long seemed 
inevitable, this willingness to experi- 
ment, that constitute the hove of the new 
era.” This closing paregraph by Messrs. 


FROM TrE WORLD Of BOOKS « .@ 


Fosdick and Scott indicates the purpose 
of their inquiry conducted for Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. The book advances no new 
ideas but is solely an effort to summarize 
for legislators and interested students 
the whole history of liquor legislation, 
here and abroad, pointing out its suc- 
cesses and the causes of its failures, 
Their effort is to prevent fresh errors 
or repetition of old ones in this field al- 
ready so fruitful of them, when the 
Eighteenth Amendment is formally re- 
pealed in December. 

The authors favor a State Alcohol Con- 
trol Authority which is adaptable to di- 
vergent conditions and customs. They 
assert firmly that no satisfactory solution 
can be found that does not eliminate 
private profit from retail liquor sales. 
Valuable help to the student is included 
in the appendices wherein all important 
federal liquor laws are summarized; also 
tabulation of liquor control methods in 
the Canadian provinces and in a half 
dozen European countries. Painstaking 
research and altruism of a high order 
have gone into this volume. 


Light from Egypt 


The Dawn of Conscience, by 
James Henry Breasted.  Scrib- 
ner's. 431 pp. Ill. $3. 


N THE LEISURE that planned economics 

is to give us, perhaps many minds may 
turn to matters philosophical. To these 
minds we perfervidly recommend Dr. 
Breasted’s scholarly study of the origin 
of our ethics among the Ancient Egyp- 
tians of 5000 years ago. Although man 
has existed for more than a million years, 
the discovery of his inner, spiritual val- 
ues is comparatively recent. The Age of 
Character dawned in the Nile Valley 
and came down to us through (not from) 
the Hebrew race, as Dr. Breasted proves 
quite adequately. The first stable gov- 
ernment, the transition from polytheism 
to monotheism, the flowering of the con- 
cept of justice and righteousness, takes 
on something of the glamor of the ad- 
ventures of Odysseus in this thrilling 
history of the birth of civilization. These 
Egyptians were for the first time erect- 
ing buildings, learning the functions of 
the brain, the “marrow of the skull”, 
and dispensing impartial justice. They 
realized that they were pioneering in 
new worlds of the mind. 

Then, as now in America, vrophets 
proclaimed the pressing need as_ not 
more mechanization but more character. 
The historian, the humanist, the student 
of any age who is seeking knowledge will 
find Dr. Breasted’s book uncommonly 
worthy of attention. The forces that lead 
men forward are a vision which looks 
both forward and backward. This vol- 
ume offers profound inspiration from a 
newly recovered past. 
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The Cavaliers Pass 
Charles the First, King of En- 
gland, by Hilaire Belloc. Lippin- 
cott. 376 pp. $4. 


gsipvE his notable biographies of Na- 
B poleon, Richelieu, Wolsey, and Cran- 
mer, may now be placed Mr. Belloc’s 
“Charles the First”. The reader with a 
penchant for historical fact should enjoy 
this vividly recounted story of England’s 
king whose heritage was one of violence 
and blood, one might say of predestina- 
tion for the headsman’s block. This in- 
glorious period of religious bigotry in 
English history is important in that 
Charles I was the last reigning and gov- 
erning King of England. 

There is romantic, undiplomatic Buck- 
ingham, worshipped by the weak king 
who saw in his adviser the strength he 
lacked himself. But the strength and 
ambition of Buckingham was no match 
for Richelieu. There is Henrietta Maria, 
child queen and Catholic foreigner in a 
land growing increasingly intolerant of 
her sect. There is meddlesome Lady 
Carlisle, the Queen’s confidante and 
Pym’s mistress, cheerfully betraying 
everyone. The parade moves tragically 
to its inevitable end. 


Modern Ulysses 
The Book of Talbot, by Violet 
Clifton. Harcourt Brace. 439 pp. 
$3.50. 


NE OF THE extraordinary qualities of 
O this book is that it gives the reader 
a sense of discovery. Who had heard of 
the Talbot Cliftons before this biography 
appeared? Yet here are revealed two 
remarkable characters of our time in 
a prose narrative more nearly resembling 
an epic poem than the review of a man’s 
life. Talbot Clifton, who died in 1928, 
was an Englishman, educated at Eton 
and Cambridge and endowed with in- 
herited wealth. Yet he chose to spend 
his days adventuring in primitive coun- 
tries where hardships tried his mettle, 
and dangers, his courage and manhood. 
From the frontiers of Alaska and the 
bleak wastes of Newfoundland to the 
jungles of South America and Africa he 
journeyed. With him went his Shake- 
speare and his journal, and, after mar- 
riage, his equally hardy and nature- 
worshipping wife. The second half of 
the book, that in which Violet Clifton 
shared intimately, is richer in beauty of 
expression and feeling. But the whole 
is a moving monument of a widow to a 
rare character. 


American Tabloid 
The American Procession, as- 
sembled by Agnes Rogers with 
running comment by Frederick 
Lewis Allen. Harper, $2.75. 

Mo THAN one family party forced to 

while away a holiday on Grand- 
mother’s farm has discovered aniusement 
and interest between the dusty covers of 

a picture album. Somewhat similar in- 

terest is roused by this second adult pic- 

ture book of the year (“The First World 

War” was reviewed in August). Only 

here, instead of the Fauntleroy curls of 

little Jamie, aged three, or the pompadour 
of Aunt Annie, we see the aesthetic fea- 
tures of a young mechanic named Henry 
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HIS PAGE is not for the wise young 
man who is perfectly satisfied with 
himself and his business equipment. 

It is a personal message to the man who 
realizes that the whole business picture 
has radically changed in the last few 
years, and that there is an entirely new 
set of rules to be mastered. He feels that 
he ought to be earning several thousand 
dollars more a year, but simply lacks the 
confidence necessary to lay hold on one 
of the bigger places in business. 

We should like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of a little book 
that contains the seeds of self-confidence. 
It is called ““What a Business Man Must 
Know Today,” and it will be sent with- 
out obligation. It contains the Announce- 
ment of the Institute’s new Course and 
Service for men who want to become in- 
dependent in the next five years. Among 
the contributors to the Course are: 

ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., President, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 

Freperick H. Ecker, President, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Davip Sarnorr, President, Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 

MERRYLE STANLEY RvukKeyYseErR, Eco- 





For the Man who wants to be 
Independent in the next 5 years 


The little book pictured above should be read by every 
man who expects to win a secure place for himself in the 
next five years. It explains some of the changes which are 
taking place in the business world today. It tells how you 
can equip yourself to take your place in the new business 
structure with confidence and increased earning power. It 
contains the condensed results of 25 years’ experience in 
helping men to forge ahead financially. The coupon at the 
right will bring it to your desk. Send for your copy today. 


nomic and Financial Writer, New York 
American; Lecturer, Columbia University. 

Frep W. Sarcent, President, Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Company. 

Cotsy M. Cuester, Jr., President, 
General Foods Corporation. 

Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 

Joun T. Mappen, Dean, School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University. 

M. H. Ay.teswortu, President, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

Tuomas J. Watson, President, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation. 

Dexter S. Kimsat, Dean, College of 
Engineering, Cornell University. 

Can any ambitious man fail to get 
something of value from contact with 
minds like these? Could anyone fail to 
become more self-reliant, more active, 
more able? 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


For the man who is perfectly content 
with himself and his job, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are thousands of men who could 
double their financial security if they be- 
lieved in themselves and had the solid 
business knowledge to back up their belief. 

Why not investigate NOW? The book- 
let which the coupon will bring you 
costs nothing and places you under no 
obligation. 
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To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 722 iR. 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 

address Alexander Hamilton Institute, "a 
Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) we soqunmar 


Send me “‘ What a Business Man Must Know 
Today,’ which I may keep without charge. 


Name. — 





Business 
Address. 
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Far Eastern Front 


| beets toasts victory at the Great Wall of China, while 
Chinese General Tang Yu-lin, defender of Jehol, murmurs 
“Ta-hua (which is to say ‘eyewash’)!” and speeds over the 
hills on a flea-bitten ass to his fifty million dollars in Tientsin. 
Thus is China attacked, and thus is China defended. This 


by EDGAR SNOW 


ch Y Rat Cor Tesp A t for 
the Consolidated Press... 
Illustrated, $3.75, at book- 


stores or from the publishers. 





book is an eyewitness account of the recent epochal events 
in the East, illuminated throughout with personalities the 
author has met, 
Japan’s military machine to Tsai Ting-kai, heroic defender of 
Chapei. “It holds the attention of the reader unremittingly.” 


from the three musketeers who control 


—N. Y. Times 


HARRISON SMITH and ROBERT HAAS, Inc., 17 East 49th Street, New York 











Buy a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 
ONLY ¢3 
DOWN 


Not a used or rebuilt machine. A 
brand _ new regulation Remington Port- _ 
able. Simple to operate. Full set of keys with large and 
small letters. Carrying case included. Use it 10 days 
free. You get all this for only $3 down. Write today. 
Say: Tell me how I can get new portable typewriter 
on 10-day free trial offer for only $3 down. Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., Dept.RW-1, Buffalo, N. Y. 














25,000 Titles 
Our 39th Annual 820 
jog of 






prot venile, History, etc. Illustrat- 
is} o ed, Indexed. Old favorites—new *‘hits.”” 
(eo) Used by schools, colleges, libraries and thou- 
py sands of individual customers. Write toda 
for our new 1934 catalog, “Bargains in Books.”” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 102 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Iilinols 


$1260 to $3000 YEAR 
STEADY WORK 


MEN — WOMEN 18 tto 50. 
Common Education usually 
sufficient. Short hours. Man 
early examinations expected. 
Write immediately for free 32- 
page book, with list of posi- 
tions and full particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. T-241, Rochester, N. Y. 
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i Short Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 
pupil earned over 
hy Ss 


$5,000 one in his 
time— wee are 
constantly to the 
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National 
best seller 
for 18 con- 
secutive months!” 

Publishers’ Weekly 


Order Today $2.50 


WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY 
New York Chicago 








Wherever you go, men and women of 
all ages are reading and talking about 


LIFE Beis A 
cus FORTY 


B. Pitkin 


$1.50 at bookstores or 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE, McGraw Hill Bldg., N. Y. 











Grester opportunities now in advertis- 
ing. Learn easily and auiekiy in spare 
time. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Low tuition— 
Easy terms. Send for free booklet of 
interesting information 


School of Advertising 
Dept. 1049 3601 Mich. Av.. Chicago 


“Here’s a Gijt 
Sure to be 
Welcomed” 


3 Not only pleasure for Christmas, but 
also helpfulness for years to come. 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
A Nervuam-Webstle 

The néw Fourth Edition brings Web- 
ster’s Collegiate right up to date. 
And the new low prices make it a 


bigger value than ever before. Thin- 
Paper Edition: Cloth, $3.50; Fab- 


0. Purchase of your 
m bookseller, or send order and re- 
mittance direct to the publishers, 
or write for full information. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 315 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 











Ford, and the burlesque curves of Ida 
Bayton. All of the most-photographed 
chapters of American life since 1860 are 


included. There is emphasis on the city 


—fashion, the theater and society holding 
first place—but major disasters are duly 
recorded as are the changing modes in 
sports and in travel. 


For the Business Man 


Financial Handbook. Edited by 
Robert H. Montgomery. Ronald 
Press. 1628 pp. $7.50. 


ME: Montcomery is a leader in the 
field of financial accounting. In this 
book he has availed himself also of the 
services of half a hundred contributing 
and consulting editors, whose names con- 
stitute a “who’s who” in finance. A first 
edition was published eight years ago 
and some 40,000 copies of it were sold. 
This second edition is even more am- 
bitious. It deals with all matters con- 
cerning corporation organization and 
procedure (especially financial aspects), 
with commercial bank relations, invest- 
ments, insurance, real estate, export and 
import, foreign exchange, and kindred 
topics. Both the author and the pub- 
lisher are skilful through long experi- 
ence in preparing volumes of this kind. 


@® @ THE pocTtorR who comes to your 
sick bed stands with feet firmly planted 
in a great river of scientific knowledge 
extending far back into dimlit centuries. 
Behind him crowd the ghosts of thou- 
sands who have played important réles 
in the development of medicine. Their 
individual stories, their hopes, queer no- 
tions, triumphs, and persecutions, make 
a most interesting book of brief biog- 
raphy. It is “Behind the Doctor” by Lo- 
gan Clendening (Knopf. 469 pp. $3.75). 


@ e¢ InriaTion has almost superseded 
the weather as a hitching-post for con- 
versation and since those who discuss it 
readily admit their mental blind flying 
there is need for economist Alva Lee’s 
“America Swings to the Left” (Dodd, 
Mead. $1.50), which endeavors to re- 
duce the Administration’s baffling prob- 
lems to understandable fundamentals. 
The book is no hurrah for “brain trust” 
policies and pours acid on Blue Eagle 
fallacies as calmly as it applauds other 
aspects of economic planning. 


e@ e “Germany — Twilight or New 
Dawn?” is an anonymous little book, 
published by Whittlesey House. Objec- 
tive in its treatment, it tells the story of 
the Hitler revolution, analyzes its 
causes, and treats with its possibilities. 
It is extraordinarily informative. “Hit- 
ler, give us bread—or we will go Red!” 
is perhaps a fitting keynote (226 pp. $2). 
“Communism in Germany”, by Adolf 
Ehrt, deals with the Communist con- 
spiracy on the eve of the Hitler triumph 
to power. This paper-back, published 
by the General League of German Anti- 
Communist Associations, is Nazi propa- 
ganda of a sort—illustrated by “plot” 
photographs and “plot”. statistics. Put 
together with German thoroughness, and 


written in English, the 179 pages make © 


interesting reading which may or may 
not be taken seriously. Dr. Ehrt is anti- 





Communist rather than anti-Semite. 
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DICTIONARY 
A Nevuam-Webster 


REG. USPRLOFF. 


Accepted and used in_ courts, 
libraries, schools. 452,000 en- 
We) tries, 82,000 geographical sub- 
Mi jects, 12,000 biographical en- 
Wal tries. Over 6,000 illustrations. 
a See it at any bookstore or send 

or FREE illustrated pam- 
a phlet containing sample pages. 
—- G.& & a co. 


Springfield. frcid Mass. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


A Co-Educational Institution, it has given nearly 
ninety years of service to American youth. General 
and technical courses with outstanding faculty. Full 
information and particulars will be gladly furnished 
by the Registrar—Address Box R. 


Lewisburg - - ---=- = 





Pennsylvania 
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Write for free book today 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, ge HSrepitces f 
USE NEW YORK ADDRESS 


For personal or business purposes a New York address is an asset 


Wlirderdar $2.00 MONTHLY 
NEW YORK MAIL SERVICE, 15 Park Row, New York 


$5 Course Only $ 


How to get the 
A pare simplified $5.00 
VOCABULARY "ey xactly as given in our 
Resident ‘Sehool) to incrense and broad- 
you want WITHOUT en yous vocabulary: ean eae jiate. 
using a DICTIONARY 























Money-back guarantee. Mailed lg 
aid for $1. Niagara School, Inc. 
B L. E. Bldg., Cleveland, one. 








—— are time—20 minutes a day. 
[eartt +: Len our ain self-confidence, 


r salary. 
ou oD. b ability to sway others by effective 
Riblic thr . Write today for free booklet, 
How 4 to Bans Wonders With Words. 


American institute 
3601 Niiiiven Av., Dept.1049 Chicage 


STOP Your Rupture 
_Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort and happi- 

ness to thousands by assisting in 
relieving and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. et has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No obnoxious 
C.E. Brooks, Inventor springs or pads. No salves or 
piasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
es. peo | ns or full information sent free 
jain, sea eaves lope. 
HG BROOKS: 5 State St., Marshall, Michigan 


HUGH WALPOLE 


is Guest Editor of the December 
Golden Book Magazine 


Read his Five Favorite Short Stories complete i in 
this issue, in addition to the magazine’s regular 
features. Golden Book searches out the best en- 
tertainment of a world library for busy readers. 
It is unique among magazines. Try it! You can 
buy Golden Book at any of the better news stands 
or you can make certain of your copies regularly 
by sending one dollar for the next six issues—a 
Special Get-Acquainted Offer. 


(Regular price $3 a year) 


Address: GOLDEN BOOK 
233 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Irvin Cobb will be Guest Editor for January, 1934 
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Our Authors 


e@ e UL. J. Dickinson, United States 
Senator from Iowa, in this issue points 
out the dangers in “The Drift in Federal 
Finance”. As Congressman and Senator 
since 1919 Mr. Dickinson has had ample 
opportunity to watch the mounting in- 
debtedness of the federal Government. 
His whole career is related to the state 
of Iowa. Born in Lucas County, he at- 
tended Cornell College, and later set up 
law practice at Algona. He served two 
terms as attorney for Kossuth County, 
was a member of the Republican State 
Central Committee during the war years, 
and has represented Iowans in Washing- 
ton‘since 1919. As temporary chairman 
of the Republican National Convention 
in June, 1932, he delivered the party’s 
keynote speech. 


@ © CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, author 
of “Harvard and Its New President”, 
looks back on years of intimate associa- 
tion with educational institutions and 
movements. From his home in Maine, he 
went to Harvard, graduating in 1876. 
Three years later he completed the 
course at Andover Theological Seminary 
and has been the recipient of doctor’s 
degrees from many colleges since that 
time. After ten years in the ministry, 
Dr. Thwing was president of Western 
Reserve University and Adelbert College 
for more than twenty-five years. 


@ @ Barcitay ACHESON has been asso- 
ciated with American movements in the 
Near and Far East for many years. 
Originally a teacher at the American 
University, Beirut, Syria, he was succes- 
sively in charge of the field organization 
of the China Famine Fund, Director 
General of Overseas Operations of Near 
East Relief, Executive Secretary of the 
same organization and of the Near East 
Foundation since 1930. As a result of his 
activities in Greece, the Greek Govern- 
ment honored Dr. Acheson by making 
him Commander of the Order of the 
Phoenix in 1930. Dr. Acheson was born 
and educated in Canada. 


e@ e@ REGULAR readers of the REvIEw 
will recognize many old friends among 
the other contributors. Mr. P. W. Wi- 
son, author of “The World Watches Ger- 
many”, was a former member of the 
British Parliament and a London journal- 
ist. Since the war he has been living in 
New York City. . . . Roger SHaw sends 
his impressions of Paris from Europe 
where he has been traveling for the past 
two months. A graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University, Mr. Shaw holds a master’s 
degree from Columbia. He is a member 
of the Review staff specializing in foreign 
affairs. .. . RayMOND CLApPER’s contribu- 
tion from Washington this month brings 
up the question of high salaries. A native 
of Kansas and graduate of the University 
there, Mr. Clapper has been manager of 
the Washington Bureau of the United 
Press since 1929... . JosePpH Stace Law- 
RENCE each month clarifies for readers 
the puzzling financial outlook. Mr. Law- 
rence was one of the few football-play- 
ing Phi Beta Kappas of Princeton Uni- 
versity. He is author of books and 
articles on economics. 









The 
‘Keystone 


SUCCESS 


Executive 
ACCOUNTANCY 
Training 


When one realizes that accountancy is the very 
backbone of business, having to do with every 
phase and transaction of business, it is easy to 
understand why the accountant is highly re- 
garded and well paid. His practical knowledge 
of the many factors which control commercial 
activities gives him a key position in the 
modern business world. Thousand’s of Amer- 
ica’s leading executives owe their fine positions 
to their training in Accountancy. 


Train Yourself To Forge Forward 


With new Federal laws and new business 
methods prevailing, accountancy trained men 
will constantly be in greater demand than ever 
before. Under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act accounting is the ‘‘vital basis for price 
making, for selling policy, for business control.’ 
The Federal Securities Act, with its wide spread 
and searching requirements, will add greater 
opportunity for the trained accountant. To 
qualify for one of these worth while positions 
you must provide yourself with training un- 
questionable in its thoroughness. Such training 
is available to you through Walton School of 
Commerce courses. 


WALTON’S 


Outstanding Record 


More than 1200 of America’s Certified Public 
Accountants are Walton Trained. Walton stu- 
dents have won 22 honor medals in Illinois 
C. P. A. examinations. For nine successive years 
Walton men were awarded high honors in 
American Institute examinations. Over 200 lead- 
ing colleges and universities use Walton texts and 
methods in their Commerce schools. All of which 
is ample proof of the efficacy of Walton training. 


You Can Learn At Home 
Prove It This Simple Way 


You can master this profitable, career building profession 
of Accountancy right at home during your spare time. 
The three FREE lessons which we will send you will 
or how easily you can do it. The thoroughness of 
Walton ‘‘Home Instruction’’ is demonstrated by the fact 
that more than 80 per cent of all Walton C. P. As. re- 
ceived their training that way. Our book, **The Walton 
Way to a Better Day” has told thousands ‘of others how 
to win Success; it will tell you how you can qualify for 
a or junior or senior executive position under the “*‘New 
Your copy of this FREE book, together with the 

Thee FREE Lessons are ready for you. "Send for them nom. 


WALTON SCHOOL 
COMMERCE 


1300-12 McCormick Building 
332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


beige SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
00-12 McCormick Bldg. 
339 2 So, Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Please send me, without obligation of any kind, the 
Three FREE Accountancy Lessons, also my copy of 
‘*The Walton Way to a Better Day.”” 
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THERE are many fine things in life that we take almost 
for granted. Health, water, sunlight, green fields, loyal 
friends, a home to live in. .. . Not until some mischance 
deprives us of these priceless possessions do we learn 
to esteem them at their true value. 

It is in much the same manner that most people re- 
gard the telephone. Millions of men and women have 
never known what it is to be without one. Each day, 
each week, each year, they use it freely, casually, as 
a matter of course. 


The telephone has won an important place for 
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itself in life and living because of service rendered. To 
keep friend in constant touch with friend, to help 
manage a household smoothly and efficiently, to give 
larger scope and opportunity to business of every kind, 
to protect loved ones in time of unexpected danger 
... this is the task of the telephone. 

It stands ever ready to serve you —to carry your 
voice and your words to any one of millions of other 
telephones in this country or in foreign lands. You 
are in touch with everything and everybody when you 


have a telephone. 
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The Progress 


of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION was 


The Repeal brought to an end on November 7. 
Amendment Thirty-three states had taken ac- 
Is Adopted tion previously and each one had 


ratified the repeal Amendment. 
Not one of them had taken this action by a close mar- 
gin. In many states the vote indicated an overwhelming 
—indeed an almost unanimous——conviction that the at- 
tempt of many years to make the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages a crime, to be dealt with by a 
federal bureau with agents at work alike in cities and 
country neighborhoods, and with invasion of long-estab- 
lished rights of domicile, had proved to be a monumen- 
tal failure. 

No great people has ever shown a higher spirit of 
social cooperation than the citizens of the United States 
in the Twentieth Century. As a supreme test, they. ac- 
cepted the Washington verdict that we must send our 


‘ sons to a foreign war that did not concern us. Washing- 


ton’s reckless methods brought us to the point of eco- 
nomic ruin, through colossal blundering—the worst in 
the history of modern times except the blundering of 
imperial Germany and of imperial England. 

Every great war has had reactions, and it happens 
that ours have been even worse than anybody had fore- 
seen. But also, every great war arouses high emotions 
that often take fantastic forms. People wish to believe 
that they are serving God and humanity, and that their 
opponents are serving the devil and are plotting further 
wrongs against the innocent of all mankind. 

So we tried to garb the ugly war in the vestments of 
religion and morality. The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation was largely expanded at every American camp, 
at home and in Europe, as an official war institution. 
Young women of corresponding religious organizations 
drove the officers hither and thither in automobiles, 
among other of the spiritual duties of wartime. They, 
too, went to France to render such sisterly ministrations 
as an appreciative army could utilize in convalescent 
camps, where actual trained nurses had not time to read 
to our homesick sons the books supplied by the Amer- 
ican Library Association’s wartime service. 

This is not written to disparage the quality of those- 
eager and sympathetic activities. We are simply remind- 
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ing the reader that wars for the time being promote na- 
tional solidarity; that they bring home to everybody . 
the dreadful issues of life and death; and that among 
civilized people they arouse intense longings for a new 
and better guidance of personal and social life, under 
the inspiration of lofty ideals. 

We decided to enter the great war in the spring of 
1917. The Eighteenth Amendment was adopted by Con- 
gress late in that year, and was sent by Robert Lan- 
sing, Secretary of State, to the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states on December 18. It was at length ratified 
by forty-six of the forty-eight states, the only exceptions 
being the two small commonwealths of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. Public opinion had supported it im- 
pressively as the records disclose. Adding up the votes 
of the members of the state legislatures, it was found 
that nearly 85 per cent of the State Senators voted for 
prohibition, while in the lower houses the total affirma- 
tive vote was more than 78 per cent. 


THE STATES THEMSELVES had been 
experimenting with methods of 
liquor control for three-quarters 
of a century. The original impulse 
had come from the total-absti- 
nence movement as a religious and social crusade. From 
the Northern European peoples we had brought the 
habit of using strong alcoholic drinks. With our harsh 
climate and violent changes of seasonal temperature, 
alcoholism had become a national disease. One rarely 
sees, at the present time, the kind of drunkenness that 
was common a hundred years ago. Every neighborhood 
had its confirmed inebriates, and almost every family 
was directly or at arm’s length afflicted by the drink 
evil in tragic form. Many ministers of the gospel had 
been heavy drinkers. On the sea-coasts of New Eng- 
land the rum trade with the West Indies brought alike 
its prosperity and its demoralization. Every farm had 
its orchard, and during. the winter the farmers drank 
hard cider of high alcoholic content. In the Middle 
States the distilleries utilized large quantities of corn 
and rye to make the whisky that was the especial bev- 
erage of the Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and further to the south and west. Their or- 
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chards flourished ; and in their kitchens and cellars they 
made applejack, peach brandy, cherry bounce, currant 
and elderberry wine, “cordials” distilled from black- 
berry juice, and still more varieties of liquid safeguards 
against colds, stomach aches, weariness from outdoor 
toil, malarias, heartbreaks, and mental depression. 

Preachers could not hold their conferences or plan 
for the conversion of the heathen, without a good supply 
of spirituous liquor to sharpen their theological wits 
and to heighten their religious fervor. The godlike Web- 
ster and most of his less eloquent political contempo- 
raries were saving the country by the aid of strong 
potations. Campaign rallies and western barbecues con- 
sumed whisky by the barrel. Getting drunk was the 
privilege of a nation of freemen who were pioneering a 
continent and setting the old world a dazzling example. 

If these reminders of the past bring before us some 
pictures of our earlier American life, it is enough to say 
that they are not extravagant, and that the truth really 
beggars description. Heavy drinking also prevailed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, where it went with a 
kind of sordid poverty that did not prevail at that time 
in the United States. But for some reason, probably 
climatic, our American nerve centers became more excit- 
able, and our alcoholic mania seemed more violent and 
abnormal than in other countries. Certainly it seemed 
to contradict the best hopes and aims of American life. 
There were plenty of people whose drinking was in 
moderation; but alcoholism had become a disease at 
once acute, chronic, destructive. No remedy could reach 
it (in that last-century phase) short of the complete 
rejection of alcohol as a beverage. 

The great temperance movement swept America in 
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successive waves. There was the Washingtonian Move- 
ment, the Good Templars, the crusades of particular 
apostles like John B. Gough. To their credit the 
churches reformed completely. Ministers of the gospel 
became temperance leaders—“temperance” in the Nine- 
teenth Century meaning total abstinence. The Sunday 
Schools made the children sign the pledge and wear 
blue ribbons. The movement swept on until it em- 
braced the whole machinery of public education. State 
after state required the use of textbooks that taught 
the physiological harmfulness of alcoholic drinks. 

Meanwhile, the liquor interests had been expanding 
and consolidating till they assumed the form and size 
of “big business”. Millions of Germans had come to 
this country, and with their liking for beer and their 
business enterprise they had made the brewery industry 
one of importance and influence. The brewers discov- 
ered the pecuniary advantages of acquiring partial or 
complete control of the retail saloons through which 
their product was marketed. The distillers studied their 
own means and methods of increasing the consumption 
of whisky. Both brewers and distillers found themselves 
engaged in a deadly war against the temperance move- 
ment. They raised immense sums to corrupt political 
parties, and to break down restrictive laws. 

By degrees the temperance movement, which had 
now passed largely into the hands of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, turned its attention to 
the drink evil as a public affair. It had been the cause 
of crime and disorder as well as of poverty. Since 
“temperance” had taken the best people away from 
the saloons, the bar-rooms had become increasingly dis- 
reputable. They were the centers of vice and crime, and 
the local rallying points for corrupt politics. 

The Anti-Saloon League arose, with the backing of 
the W.C.T.U. High license had been tried in many 
states, and so had local option. Gradually the states 
began to try complete state-wide prohibition. It worked 
perfectly nowhere, because it was impossible to keep 
liquor from flooding across state lines. In the South, 
the saloons patronized by Negroes had kept back the 
moral and financial progress of the colored race, and 
had been dangerous centers of local disorder. The South 
embraced prohibition state after state, with a view to 
correcting public evils. The South had never been fan- 
atical about the total-abstinence crusade, but it wished 
to have at hand the machinery to suppress the public 
sale of liquor. 

It was, however, the emotional stress of the great 
war that finally broke down all opposition, and gave 
us prohibition as a nation-wide compulsion. It was 
not enough for the enthusiasts who proposed to reform 
the country and the world by law, to confer upon the 
central government the right to deal with the liquor 
question on a uniform plan, recognizing the fact that 
it had become a national problem. Prohibition itself, 
they insisted, must be put directly into the Constitution. 


THESE COMMENTS 4re written im- 


Temperance mediately. after the unofficial but 
Still Is undoubted reports that repeal is 
Required an accomplished fact. The peo- 

ple make and unmake the Con- 

stitution. They made the Eighteenth Amendment 


badly, and also they have repealed it badly. It should 
in 1917 have conferred upon Congress a power to regu- 
late or prohibit which previously had remained in the 
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hands of the several states. In repealing prohibition, 
we should now have left a regulatory power vested in 
the national government. All the members of the 
Wickersham Commission were of this opinion. When 
Congress meets in January it will not have to repeal 
the Volstead Act, because that elaborate statute be- 


came null and void when the repeal of the Eighteenth - 


Amendment had left Congress fully stripped of author- 
ity to regulate, much less to prohibit, the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating beverages. 

In the states it will be found that certain earlier 
laws which had not been repealed will cease to be a 
dead letter early in December. Anticipating the cer- 
tainty of repeal at this time, several states had adopted 
preliminary plans for liquor control. The fact that 
almost every state was ready to vote against national 
prohibition does not necessarily imply the universal 
intention to abandon local and state laws against the 
making and selling of alcoholic drinks. There is, how- 
ever, a reasonable presumption in favor of the view 
that statewide prohibition will not be widely upheld. 

What the states will attempt is a question that will 
not be neglected, because it must by the nature of the 
case be forced upon the attention of every legislature. 
Meanwhile, it is worth while to ask how the nation’s 
moral balance-sheet stands. Some of the Drys have 
assumed a die-hard position. They have taken for 
granted the superiority of their brand of righteousness. 
They have acted as if they had been set up as custodians 
of public virtue. 

Let us offer a viewpoint that will be novel to som: 
of our readers. Meanwhile, let it be remembered that 
we have always upheld the enforcement of the law. 
We have detested smuggling, bootlegging, speakeasies, 
and racketeering. These things have not been quite 
as extensive as many people were asserting, but they 
had not been overcome. Over against the law-breaking 
of these types stands the great fact that we have 
rescued our political life from the shameful domina- 
tion of the liquor interests that existed up to the time 
of the election of Woodrow Wilson in 1912. Further 
than that, we have secured from both parties and from 
all public leaders the assurance that the old-fashioned 
saloon is an institution that shall not be brought back. 

Our more novel thought, however, is in another direc- 
tion. We should like the opinion of veteran members 
of the medical profession before we make unduly sweep- 
ing assertions. But we feel justified in expressing the 
opinion that the temperance movement, which was 
launched against a widespread malady, has proved it- 
self amazingly successful. Alcoholism of the type that 
was very common more than fifty years ago, and still 
more prevalent a hundred years ago, is not now in 
daily evidence. The writer of these comments sees 
no drunken people on the streets of New York, but 
he remembers the time when he saw thousands of them. 
Also he had seen them in New England, Ohio, the 
South, and the “Wild West”. Of course, there is now 
excessive drinking (spasmodically) in certain circles; 
and it is for the doctors to tell us how frequently they 
deal with cases of delirium tremens. But the oldest 
of our doctors, knowing the experience of their own 
fathers and grandfathers in the same profession, would 
certainly tell us that the type of inebriation so destruc- 
tive of family and social life a hundred years ago—or 
even sixty years ago—is a disease that though not 
wholly extinct is comparatively rare. 
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By Darling, Des Moines Register 


IT SEEMS THAT HE WAS NOT WANTED 


Life is made up of alternatives. People are intelli- 
gent enough, generally speaking, to prefer health to 
sickness. Even in the midst of an economic depression, 
our American life is diverting and attractive. Athletic 
sports are the deadly enemy of booze and bad physical 
habits. Our type of industrial life cannot tolerate 
drunkenness. Machines are expensive, and their handling 
requires clear-headedness and consistency of control. 
The railroads have always been temperance agencies, 
in the nature of the case. But the most universal of 
temperance arguments lies in the fact that we are using 
twenty-five or thirty million automobiles on the public 
roads. The slightest indiscretion may mean fatality; 
and the number of regular or occasional drivers ave- 
rages probably two members of each family in the 
United States. Public school attendance is universal, 
and education goes with good habits and good customs 
and social manners. Health administration is improv- 
ing, and the combined forces and influences of our daily 
existence are simply irresistible in their warfare against 
habitual intoxication. 

In the earlier days, the temperance movement reached 
a pitch of fanaticism, such as has accompanied moral 
crusades throughout the world’s history. It was a reac- 
tion against a social evil that had to be eliminated. 
It has done its work in large measure, and wise men 
will praise it even while fools ridicule it. 


FroM THIS TIME forward, moral 


High Taxes leaders will inculcate the doctrine 
As an Aid to of. self-control. Alcohol is bad 
Self-Control enough for men as a regular bev- 


erage, and every physician knows 
that it is still worse for women. Those who prefer not 
to drink will be wise, especially if they are not self- 














righteous about it. The abstemious should never make 
apologies. There are no social conventions among re- 
fined people that require anybody to waive preferences 
or scruples when alcoholic drinks are offered. 

We have come to the time when we should cease 
to punish the wrong offenders. The Volstead Act was 
made ridiculous everywhere by the fact that it was a 
crime for the bootlegger to sell whisky to a customer, 
while the buyer had committed no offense. Neither in 
the making, the selling, or the buying, was there any 
wrong-doing per se. The wrong lay in the improper 
use of beverages that are capable of causing intoxica- 
tion. The offender is the person who endangers others 
by indulging in drink to the point of intoxication. If 
he is a notorious and persistent offender, he should be 
put under restraint. If he is found driving an auto- 
mobile while drunk, he should be deprived of his license 
and otherwise punished. 

A large amount of liquor of various kinds will be 
consumed in the United States. It will be for self- 
respecting people to make their own decisions as to 
their use of wine and beer. We shall expect medical 
science to take the lead in advising us about the use of 
distilled liquors. We see no occasion to worry about 
tendencies, because we regard the corrective forces to- 
day as greater by far than those that threaten us with 
a decided change in the direction of a harmful use of 
alcoholic drinks. It will be decidedly gainful if we 
can eliminate the surreptitious. The manufacture and 
sale of beverages should be open, honest, and decent. 
Let us have no more industries or trades that we 
legalize but regard as disreputable. If people are to 
drink beer, let them be no more furtive about it than 
are the patrons of a soda counter in a drugstore. 

Everywhere governments have found it a practical 
thing to tax beverages as a source of revenue. The 
United States can do something indirectly to regulate 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks by means 
of the federal laws and the Internal Revenue adminis- 
tration. Not only can it collect a large income, as in 
former times, from brewers and distillers, but it can 
also have some influence over the methods of retail 
trade by a system of classified revenue licenses. If 
the people of the United States choose to make large 
use of drinks containing alcohol, the Government might 
ultimately collect as much as a billion dollars in taxes 
levied upon the industry as a whole. Meanwhile, the 
Government could also properly use its existing author- 
ity to protect the public against poisonous concoctions. 
Also it can renew with zest the war against smuggling 

and illicit manufacture. The legalized liquor industry 
will come under NRA codes for distillers, brewers, im- 
porters and distributors both wholesale and retail. 

It is not to be forgotten, moreover, that the makers 
of .French wines, Scotch whiskys, and other foreign 
beverages have been awaiting the repeal of prohibition 
and the opening of the American market with greedy 
anticipations. It is to be hoped that our Government 
will use its opportunities arising from this situation 
to obtain better treatment of American exports in 
foreign markets. England, on the very day of our 
conclusive repeal vote last month, announced her un- 
willingness to observe any longer the agreements of 
the Economic Conference against additional discrimi- 
nating tariffs. If President Roosevelt lacks the power 
to meet foreign tariff hostilities aimed at our products, 
Congress might well put weapons in his hands. 
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Liquor Control 
Now Up to 
the States 


subject of prohibition repeal, be- 
cause it takes first rank among 
the topics of importance that fal] 
within the month which comes 
under review in this issue. The convention system of 
state action upon federal amendments has now been 
tried, and it has been shown to be both awkward and 
expensive. But in this one instance it has had some 
peculiar justification. It compelled the people to vote 
directly, and with no other issue involved, upon a 
matter of more than passing interest to everybody. 
Legislatures in most states are strictly partisan in their 
nomination and election. Doubtless they would have 
ratified repeal. But it was well to know, beyond all 
doubt and question, what the people themselves actually 
thought. Delegates being elected to the repeal con- 
ventions, there was nothing for them to do but to vote 
‘‘ves” or “no” on the precise form of words that Con- 
gress had adopted, and that the Secretary of State had 
sent to the forty-eight state governments. 

When these conventions have acted (the last neces- 
sary one on December 5) national prohibition will be 
legally ended. Announcement to that effect will be made 
as a formality, but not as a requisite step. In the moral 
sense, prohibition was dead when both great political 
conventions, in the summer of 1932, voted unanimously 
in favor of repeal, while declaring themselves hostile 
to saloons and in favor of restrictive experiments in 
the states. 

California is preparing (from the past season’s crop 
of grapes) an immense production of wine of different 
kinds and qualities. The grape crop of New York and 
other states is also large, and all our home producers 
are now in battle array against European vineyard 
products, and are demanding a tariff embargo. The 
government last month was encouraging the distilleries 
to enlarge their product of whisky far beyond what 
they had been making under license for medicinal uses. 

Ten states had already adopted new liquor control 
laws. These are Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Delaware, Colorado, Nevada, Montana, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California. The nine states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Washington and Wisconsin were listed 
by the New York Times on November 9 as having no 
laws interfering with the immediate sale of liquor. 

It seems that statewide prohibition would be found 
in force, by virtue of old statutes, in the following nine 
states: Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia. But in 
most of these states, legislatures were convening—or 
had already convened—in special session to take up 
the problem of liquor control under new conditions. 
The following states, eleven in number, have prohi- 
bition imbedded in their state constitutions: Florida, 
Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, Wyoming. A num- 
ber of these, however, have already arranged for a 
popular repeal referendum on Election Day next year, 
that is, November 6, 1934. It may be safely predicted 


‘that not many states will long continue the precise 


forms of liquor control that they had adopted before 
national prohibition came into effect fourteen years ago. 

There is reason to believe that we can keep the ques- 
tion of liquor control out of local, state, and national 
politics, and deal with it on scientific principles. Within 
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the memory of people still young, it was customary 
in certain New England States for local units (so-called 
town governments) to vote “wet” one year, and “dry” 
the next. The saloons ran with licenses for twelve 
months, and then ran with the front door closed and 
the back door open, without paying license money but 
with regular subsidies to police and politicians. Local 
methods varied throughout the country; but corrupt 
practices were generally prevalent. In New York there 
were Sunday closing laws and other strict regulations, 
and these were maintained chiefly in order to allow 
Tammany Hall and the politicians to graft upon the 
saloon-keepers. Those who paid for police protection 
while they violated the regulations encountered no dif- 
ficulties. It was against this situation that Theodore 
Roosevelt, as police commissioner for a year or two 
under the reform administration of Mayor Strong, 
waged one of the most desperate fights of his career. 


WITH PROHIBITION out of the way, 
New York like the rest of the 
Votes country must face a period of 
A New Deal experiments that will command 
critical attention. With the au- 
thorization by Congress some months ago of beer and 
wine limited to 3.2 per cent of alcohol, New York State 
set up a so-called “State Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board.” Preliminary regulations, to be in effect after 
December 5, were announced on November 10. The 
scale of license fees is moderate. Provision was made 
for sale by hotels and restaurants under safeguards, and 
also for the retail sale of liquors somewhat on the 
Canadian dispensary plan. But the State of New York, 
including the great metropolis, will not be content to 
treat Chairman Edward P. Mulrooney’s licensing sys- 
tem as the permanent order of things. It runs only 
till April 1. 

It is probable enough that a commission composed 
of men and women of public spirit and good judgment 
will be appointed to study the question in all its bear- 
ings, and to propose arrangements that might commend 
themselves to other states as worthy of adoption. Since 
we are not to have uniform national regulation, it will 
be found desirable for regional groups of states to 
adopt identical regulations, if they can bring them- 
selves to the point of agreement. 

This question of liquor control in New York comes 
to the front at a moment when the political atmosphere 
has been wonderfully changed for the better as a result 
of the municipal election. The contest in New York 
City grew so intense as the campaign went on that it 
rivalled the NRA news from Washington as a topic 
of national interest. It was watched, also, at long range 
with a good deal of bewilderment by the denizens of 
the well-governed municipal corporations of Great 
Britain and of continental Europe. They do not elect 
mayors in Europe, and they do not surrender their city 
affairs to the control of politicians who are grafters 
and racketeers. 

Naturally they wonder why the people of the Un-ted 
States, with their high standards of education and their 
countless evidences of material and social progress, 
have surrendered their great cities to men of inferior 
minds and of corrupt conduct in public relations. To 
find the answer one must look to Europe as well as to 
America. New York City is perhaps 15 per cent Ameri- 
can, and 85 per cent European. We are changing the 
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FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA, ELECTED MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


Major LaGuardia was born in New York City fifty-one years ago, 

and educated for the law. He saw service in the war, in the aviation 

branch, earning promotion from lieutenant to major. He has also 

served several terms in the House of Representatives, but was not 
elected to the present Seventy-third Congress. 


European majority into Americans with surprising 
rapidity. They were too poor and inexperienced when 
they arrived from Eastern Europe to distribute them- 
selves throughout the country. They found work in 
New York and other great cities. They were ignorant 
and dependent, and they fell into the clutches of poli- 
ticians who wished to control their votes. It happened 
in New York that Tammany Hall was so organized that 
it could rebuild its fortunes upon an elaborate system 
for control of the new tenement-house vote. So far as 
the foreign-born were concerned, the voting precinct 
and the Assembly district became centers of influence 
and security. They were helped to find jobs, and in 
case of need they were given food and fuel. 

The corrupt prosperity of this Tammany system. 
however, had ministered to the ambition of men who 
did not know enough to stay in their own safe holes. 
They reached out to debauch the judiciary, for the 
better safety of criminals and racketeers. Their un- 
disputed control of the local machinery of the Demo- 
cratic party led them farther afield. Firmly entrenched 
in their original bailiwick of Manhattan Island, they 
extended their system through alliances to the other 
great boroughs (subdivisions) of the enlarged metrop- 
olis. They undertook to dominate the State of New 
York, and for some years past they had been engaged 
in making combinations with political groups in Chi- 
cago and other places, for the admitted purpose of 
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holding the balance of power in national Democratic 
conventions. 

Some three years ago the state legislature at Albany, 
with a slight Republican preponderance, had complied 
with the urgent request of many good citizens to under- 
take an investigation of the notorious mismanagement 
of the affairs of New York City. The legislative com- 
mittee was appointed, and it chose a retired judge—a 
Democrat, and a citizen of the highest standing—Hon. 
Samuel Seabury, to serve as its counsel and to direct 
the entire inquiry. 

Judge Seabury selected capable assistants. The ex- 
posure of judicial misconduct led to the hasty retire- 
ment of several judges, and to a general improvement 
of the bench. As one municipal department after 
another was investigated, a climax was reached when 
the public and private transactions of Tammany’s 
spoiled darling, Mayor James J. Walker. were brought 
to light—first by Judge Seabury, and later by Governor 
Roosevelt who had been asked by Mr. Seabury to re- 
move the Mayor for misconduct in office. Mr. Walker 
resigned hastily under charges, and escaped to Europe. 


Mr. JosepH V. McKee, who had 


Tammany served for seven years as President 
Goes Down of the Board of Aldermen, and as 
in Defeat Mayor Walker’s close associate 


in the small executive body known 
as the Board of Estimate, became Acting Mayor for the 
remaining three or four months of 1932. By contrast 
with Walker, McKee made a favorable impression. The 
law, however, was construed to mean that there must 
be an election to cover the remaining year (1933) of 
Walker’s unexpired term. Tammany rejected McKee, 
and named a man who had served as Probate Judge, or 
so-called Surrogate, and had long been a routine official 
unknown to the public at large. Mr. O’Brien was 
elected in the Democratic sweep that made Roosevelt 
President and Lehman Governor, in November, 1932. 
Financial affairs of the metropolis were drifting 
dangerously and the city’s credit was threatened. 
O’Brien called in special help, but the budget was under 
control of influences that could not submit to economy. 
The Republicans as a party could not have made head- 
way against Tammany but they could ratify the nomi- 
nees of a non-partisan Fusion movement and make a 
formidable campaign under the conditions that existed. 
Judge Seabury took the decisive part in the Fusion 
movement that chose a former Congressman, Hon. Fio- 
rello H. LaGuardia, for the office of Mayor, and that 
filled out the ticket with men of excellent standing, most 
of whom were Democrats in national politics. In the 
primary elections, the Republican party accepted the 
Fusion ticket. The situation seemed to be clear for a 
two-sided fight with a fair chance for the reformers. 
Quite unexpectedly the fight became three-cornered. 
Mr. McKee, who had retired from politics and had re- 
fused to appear as a candidate against Tammany, pro- 
jected himself into the situation with the announcement 
that he was impelled by duty to lead the citizens of 
New York against the unspeakably corrupt organization 
known as Tammany Hall. Mr. McKee lives in the 
northern part of New York City, where the immense 
residential borough called The Bronx has become the 
political principality of an intelligent politician now 
serving as Secretary of State, Hon. Edward J. Flynn. 
Mr. McKee had always been regarded as a protégé of 
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Mr. Flynn. Mr. Farley, now Postmaster General, 
chairman of the national and state Democratic com- 
niittees, and political emissary who organized the 
convention for Franklin Roosevelt’s nomination last 
year, is able always to rely upon the loyalty and assis. 
tance of Edward J. Flynn. 

Tammany Hall had been sullen about Franklin 
Roosevelt’s ambitions, and had not been warm in sup. 
port of Governor Lehman. Mr. Farley (an old Tam- 
many hand himself) wanted to see Tammany beaten 
this year. But, as a case-hardened practical politician, 
he was afraid that LaGuardia’s success would encourage 
the Republicans and “start something” adverse to the 
Roosevelt Administration. This, of course, was an en- 
tire mistake. The object of the Fusion movement was 
to get New York City on a business basis, and out of 
politics. Almost everybody working for LaGuardia’s 
election, including LaGuardia himself, had been heart 
and soul for National Recovery under President Roose- 
velt’s leadership. The White House rather tardily and 
coldly disavowed any commitment or interference. But 
the McKee organization clung to the President’s skirts, 
and would not be shaken off. 

Mr. LaGuardia was elected by a plurality of more 
than a quarter of a million votes. He carried all of the 
boroughs. Tammany was strong enough within its 
original domain of Manhattan Island (New York 
County) to elect the District Attorney and the Borough 
President; but the Fusion ticket will have nearly all 
the votes in the Board of Estimate. If promises are 
fulfilled, we shall see sweeping reforms in the financial 
management of the metropolis and in the work of the 
city departments. At Washington when in Congress, 
LaGuardia at times seemed a stormy petrel. But his 
honesty was not in question, and he is a man of re- 
markable energy and courage, and he knows the affairs 
of the city. We must regard the victory of Mr. 
LaGuardia as a current achievement of far more than 
local significance. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is engaged 
in a prodigious effort to speed up 
the process of economic recovery. 
If the government at Washington 
had reduced its expenditures, bal- 
anced its budget, and reformed the bank system, it 
could have let the business of the country alone, with 
the reasonable certainty that the people would work 
their way out of the trough, as they had done after 
former periods of panic and depression. But the col- 
lapse of banks had been too complete for any voice to 
be lifted against salvation’ by government relief and 
control. Public opinion ordained that it should be thus, 
and not otherwise. If Mr. Roosevelt is a dictator, the 
job was thrust upon him by all of us. He is not, in 
point of fact, a dictator; nor have we managed, as some 
are saying, to survive upon the wreckage of the Consti- 
tution. The crisis that drafted our boys for a foreign 
war, and that found us blindly obedient to the dicta- 
torship of European propagandists, was perhaps shat- 
tering the American foundations that lay deeper than 
the written precepts of the Constitution. Washington 
and Jefferson would doubtless have thought so. 

But Franklin Roosevelt, by common consent, has 
been trying to establish us again with stable equilibrium 
on our own soil. He has large conceptions that are, in 
our opinion, conservative in the best sense of the word. 


The President 
Tries Some 
Experiments 
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What he aims to bring about is not revolution, 
whether political or economic. But the details 
of his working program are experimental. J, 
Some of them will not pan out. He has pro- | 


‘ fessors and theorists about him, and he has 


also hard-boiled men of action like Brother 
Johnson who is, perhaps, too urgent and vocif- 
erous, and like Brother Farley, who seems 
incredibly resourceful and ubiquitous. 

The United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives are not about to become rub- 
ber stamps in our system of government. 
Cromwell dismissed his Parliament in wrath, 
and sent the members home, to stay for good. 
Mussolini and Hitler are Dictators, and are 
reconstructing the law-making bodies on new 
plans. The present British government exalts 
the Cabinet, and minimizes partisanship. If 
there should be continued harmony this win- 
ter, in the essential things, between the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration and the Seventy-third Congress, it will be 
happy for the country. It will not mean abdication 
of lawful authority on either side, but only a minimiz- 
ing of discord and wilfulness. President Roosevelt is 
naturally anxious to convince Congress that his efforts 
during the past half-year have not been fruitless. 

First of all, when Congress meets just after New 
Year’s Day, Mr. Roosevelt will want to show that un- 
employment has been reduced in a marked degree. As 
we explained last month, the financial burden of direct 
relief will be heavy this winter. Private and public 
agencies in states and localities are all turning to Wash- 
ington, because of dwindling resources in their own 
neighborhoods. There can be no doubt of the broad 
fact that business has been making gains, with more 
people at work each month. But it has become neces- 
sary to shift the proportions of expenditure as between 
the earlier public works program and the relief program. 

Meanwhile, relief itself is to be put upon an em- 
ployment basis. It was announced somewhat sensa- 


tionally on November 9 that there was to be a funda- 
mental change in the relief policy, and that 4,000,000 
men who had been receiving $20 or less per month as a 
sustenance dole would be put at work and given about 
$50 per month. Money was to be transferred to the ex- 
tent of $400,000,000 from the great public works fund 
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BLOCKING the movement of farm freight with ties and logs. 


under the direction of Secretary Ickes. A new Civil 
Works Administration has been created, with Harry L. 
Hopkins at the head of it. Mr. Hopkins was already 
in charge of federal relief. His new activities will be 
closely related to work that is going on in many locali- 
ties, but it is not expected that these places will be re- 
lieved from meeting some share of the cost of desirable 
improvements. 

President Roosevelt is determined to deliver as many 
families as possible from the humiliation of living 
“under the auspices of relief organizations.” ‘This 
means,” said Mr. Hopkins, “that investigations will 
stop, and we need no longer pry into the personal and 
private lives of these people.” It was encouraging to 
be told that the number of families on relief rolls had 
dropped from a peak of 4,500,000 in April to the figure 
of 3,000,000 as stated by the President himself. The 
families that will remain on the relief rolls will be those 
in which there is no male adult to be employed by the 
Civil Works Administration. 

There is some comfort in this for Thanksgiving Day, 
and some cheer for Christmas. If we do not mistake 
the mood of the American people, it will be a Christ- 
mas of unusual thoughtfulness for the less fortunate, 
especially the children of needy families. Ostentation 
is greatly out of fashion in the United States, and a 
new spirit of neighborliness ought to be one of the 
permanent results of the common misfortunes 
and difficulties of the entire country. 


ON THE SURFACE of 
things, the greatest trou- 
bles of last month were 
agitating the corn belt, 
where scores of thou- 
sands of farmers had been organized to en- 
force an embargo upon the movement of live- 
stock, grain and other products toward the 
central markets. Trains and trucks were 
stopped, and there were violent disputes be- 
tween picketing farmers and sheriffs’ forces. 
So formidable was the movement that a 
group of Governors, including those of Iowa 
and Minnesota, made a hurried visit to Wash- 
ington to explain the agricultural crisis in its 
latest phases to the President himself. Mr. 
Roosevelt asked the Governors to formulate 
their precise remedial program, and return 


A Continuing 
Crisis in 
Agriculture 
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with it the next day. Their plan included price-fixing, 
with the accompaniment of a kind of supervision in 
detail that seemed to the President quite impossible, 
especially after it had been scrutinized, analyzed, and 
sharply condemned by Secretary Wallace and Mr. Peek 
(Administrator of Agricultural Adjustment). 

That the Government will do everything in its power 
to improve farm prices and to relieve the conditions 
that imperil the states that depend chiefly upon agri- 
culture, can admit of no doubt. The difficulty is in- 
creased, however, by the continued reliance of these 
states upon distant markets that are not sufficient to 
absorb their products. Every state in the Union is agri- 
cultural. There are millions of farmers east of Illinois. 
The eastern output of dairy products is enormous, and 
the Eastern States must needs do what they can for 
their own farmers. The West should build up its own 
consuming markets by more energetic and courageous 
plans. These farm states should at once invite several 
million people to come from congested centers and find 
ways to sell their services in exchange for the superior 
opportunities of life that could be provided in every 
county of a state like Iowa. It is all a matter of 
properly organizing a movement that the federal Gov- 
ernment is ready to aid with large funds. Iowa might 
lay out a scheme for building not less than one hundred 
thousand new houses. A certain amount of land for 
gardening and small farming should be made available 
for each family. With railroad codperation, a migra- 
tion should set in that would soon restore the lost 
balance between urban and rural, or semi-urban, life 
in the United States. What the government is trying 
to do for agricultural recovery is stated for our readers 
in this number in an authoritative article from Wash- 
ington by Mr. Chester Davis, who occupies the post of 
Production Control Administrator for the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 


SENATE COMMITTEES have been 


When Are occupied in one way or another 
Salaries during most of the time since 
"High"? Congress adjourned last summer. 


There have been sensational dis- 
closures in the Commerce Committee rooms, where 
Senators—employing Mr. Pecora of New York as coun- 
sel—have been looking into the affairs of New York 
banks, and into the devious ways of the Stock Ex- 
change. We are publishing an article about some of 
the anomalous things that have been brought to light. 
Mr. Clapper, who writes from Washington as an active 
journalist in close contact with the moving scene, 
realizes that the country is concerning itself about these 
surprising performances at the center of “high finance”. 

Can Congress reform the Stock Exchange? Can it 
make bankers quit the practice of using inside knowl- 
edge to organize stock market pools in the shares of 
their own banks? Can it regulate business salaries? 
Washington publicity has disclosed some things that 
are mortifying to all upright men of affairs. The time 
has come, says public opinion, when bankers must mind 
their own banking business, and take an oath to stop 
playing the stock market. Perhaps it will be discov- - 
ered that bankers have no business to be trying to run 
our railroads and our industries. Congress could at 


least provide that officers of national banks should not 
be directors in other corporations. This idea will shock 
some excellent friends, but it ought to be considered. 
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It is from quite a different direction that criticism 
has emanated regarding the salaries paid to railroad 
presidents and the heads of insurance companies. Mr, 
Eastman, the Government’s Codrdinator of Railroads, 
has advised the reduction of presidential incomes; and 
the suggestion has been adopted. It would be easy to 
find men who would accept the positions now occupied 
by the presidents of our principal railroad systems for 
the price of board, lodging, and a suit of clothes twice 
a year. Men like Mr. Daniel Willard, General Atter- 
bury, Mr. Paul Shoup, and a number of others who 
have given long years to the service of their respective 
systems of transportation, have had small salaries in 
comparison with their earning power. They have risen 
to the top by rare ability and proved fidelity. Men of 
their type are so greatly needed that their retirement 
from the positions they now hold would occasion pro- 
found and widespread regret on the part of all who 
have any rightful interest in our railroad problems. . 

The same thing can be said of the heads of our great 
insurance companies. Almost every family in the coun- 
try is concerned about the trustworthiness of the men 
who manage the companies in which they have policies 
of insurance. The assets of these companies run into 
the billions of dollars. The heads of such organizations 
give far more than they receive. Professional men 
when they reach the climax of their careers—we refer 
to lawyers, physicians, architects, engineers, industrial 
scientists, and various others—are frequently in receipt 
of large incomes. They are entitled to these rewards, 
and nobody is harmed. 

It would be a pity if political demagogues should be 
allowed to persuade the country that our financial and 
industrial corporations cannot be trusted to adjust the 
compensation of those whom they employ, from top to 
bottom. The well-meant interference by NRA with 
wage situations all along the line is likely to prove 
much more harmful to wage-earners themselves in the 
long run than to those who are called “employers.” 

As for certain companies, their prosperity stands 
or falls with public favor, which in turn is closely 
related to broad policies of advertising. The welfare 
of stockholders in such companies is dependent almost 
wholly, in some cases, upon managerial genius. And 
this often means the efforts of a single man. Sensible 
stockholders expect that the man who creates the busi- 
ness, and whose continuous efforts are making all the 
difference between profits and loss, is to have cor- 
responding rewards. They will not grudge him a large 
salary ; and if his creative business talent can produce 
good results in what for other concerns is a disastrous 
year, these sensible stockholders will be quite ready 
to pay him a bonus. This is a question that is not of 
concern to the general public, but one which lies be- 
tween the stockholders and the management. 

There is much that the Government is now under 
obligation to attempt and to achieve, for the welfare 
of the country. For that very reason it should avoid 
undue meddling with the conduct of business enter- 
prises, great and small. Publicity has become a fact 
that cannot be avoided; and corporations will have to 
be managed with frankness as regards their actual and 
continuous list of shareholders. But bureaucracy at 
Washington tends to become a scourge; and it should 
—beyond a certain point—be rebuked and resisted. We 


still hold our faith, however, in the main efforts of ~ 


the “New Deal”. 
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The Drift in Federal Finance 


W: HAVE BEEN FIGHTING a debt depression 
y openly since 1929. For seven or eight years 
prior to that time we were fighting the same depression 
under cover, unwilling to admit that we had one, and 
more unwilling to acknowledge that it was caused by 
debts. Debt is the bad boy of the family. We do not 
like to discuss him in public. So we gloss over his 
faults and keep him hidden as long as possible; but 
when he becomes too obstreperous and gets out of con- 
trol, we are forced to bring him out for a chastisement. 

We have now brought forth our national debt bad 
boy into the light and are beginning to realize how bad 
he really is. It has come to us that we are so deeply 
in debt that its weight overshadows all other considera- 
tions. If the truth is told—and it must be—we are no 
longer a going concern. We could not liquidate now 
and pay off our debts. 

Before the great war, our total internal debts were 
about 36 billion dollars, divided into sections of our 
public life, as follows: Farm mortgages, 3 billion; urban 
mortgages, 5 billion; railroad debts, 11 billion; public 
utility debts, 3 billion ; industrial debts, 4 billion ; finan- 
cial debts, 4 billion; state and local debts, 5 billion; 
and federal debt, 1 billion dollars. 

During the Wilson administration, federal debts were 
increased from 1 billion dollars to 27 billion, an in- 
crease of 2600 per cent. This was cut down to 17 bil- 
lion by the two succeeding Republican administrations. 
But since the stock market crash in 1929 we have added 
the amount of 6 billion dollars to the public debt, which 
brings it to within 3% billion of the war-time high. 


By L. J. DICKINSON 
U. S. SENATOR FROM IOWA 
2 
charge; and the present condition of the borrowing 
nations, municipalities, and private concerns is such 
that the prospect for any repayment is indeed small. 

Thus it may be seen that prior to the war we were 
practically out of debt. The federal Government, for 
instance, owed only 1 billion dollars, an amount that 
could have been liquidated at any moment and without 
burdening any class of society with an unwelcome and 
unnecessary tax. 

Now if the head of a family finds himself involved 
financially, if he is a wise man, he immediately takes 
steps to stop all spending and puts forth every effort to 
pay off his debts and get a new start. That also holds 
good in the business world. No going business concern 
ever got out of debt by going deeper into debt. The 
first principle of good business is to economize, reduce 
the overhead, save some money and pay off the debt, 
and get a new start. Government is only a combination 
of individuals. Good business practices of the individ- 
ual should likewise apply to Government finances. 


UR national Government is overwhelmed with 
debt. Instead of putting our financial house 
in order, we are facing the other way by adding addi- 
tional billions of debt to the already crushing load. 
The Seventy-third Congress, during its 100-day ses- 
sion, authorized bond issues to the extent of 8 billion 
405 million dollars, as follows: Refinancing of farm 
mortgages, 2 billion; refinancing of home mortgages, 2 
billion; National Recovery and Public Works Act, 3 
billion 300 million; Agricultural Adjustment Act, 355 
million; Home Owners Loan Act, 





During and since the war, the 
internal debt structure reached 
the staggering sum of 136 billion. 
The classifications as shown 
above increased in the following 
amounts: Farm mortgages, 9 bil- 
lion; urban mortgages, 28 billion ; 
railroad debts, 14 billion; public 
utility debts, 11 billion, industrial 
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200 million; state relief aid, 500 
million; relief of insurance com- 
panies, 50 million. Total—8 bil- 
lion 405 million dollars. 

It might be claimed that this 
tremendous outlay of public 
money is necessary because of the 
emergency existing. There is no 
formula whereby the individual or 





debts, 10 billion; financial debts, 
22 billion; state and local debts, 
19 billion; and federal debt, 23 
billion dollars. 

On top of this, the federal Gov- 
ernment has 11 billion dollars in 
loans scattered around Europe, 
which probably never will be re- 
paid. The international bankers 
have another 25 billion dollars in 
private loans throughout Europe, 









government can get out of debt by 
creating additional debts. These 
: bond issues alone will raise the 
“| federal internal debt to very near- 
—==| ly 30 billion dollars, the peak of 
all time, even including the world 
war period when money was tossed 
away as though it had no value. 





THe GOLD f 
er Now it so happens that the rev- 
— es enues of the Government this year, 





Asia, and South America. As the 
record now stands, few of these 
loans are even paying the interest 
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By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune © 
THE LURE OF EASY MONEY 


including all new excise taxes, will 
amount to only about 2 billion 
200 million dollars, derived from 
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the following sources: Income 
tax, 800 million dollars; internal 
revenue, | billion 100 million dol- 
lars; custom revenues, 300 mil- oa 

lion dollars. Opposite this on the - am. 
ledger we find that the general ese 
running expenses of the Govern- K.. 
ment for the fiscal year, without 
any emergency expenditures, will 
amount to approximately 3 bil- 
lion 300 million dollars. Thus 
there will be a general deficit of 
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SINCE THE NATIONAL FIGHT AGAINST + DEPRESSION 
is JUST as MUCHA 


A single case in mind concern- 
ing Julius Caesar, as recorded by 
Suetonious two thousand years 
ago, reveals .a ghastly parallel, 
Concerning Caesar’s debt laws, 
you read: “As to debts, he dis- 
appointed those who looked for 
their cancellation, which was of- 
ten agitated, but finally decreed 
that the debtors should satisfy 
their creditors according to a 
valuation of their possessions at 





what formerly were the ordinary 
obligations of the Government. 
This does not appeal to the 
average American home-owner. 
farmer, laborer, and business |/S 
man as being the way out of our {° Za 
difficulties. Are we not simply [P4k\ 
putting off the day when a settle- XK oh. 
ment will have to be made? And {k® J 
when that day comes, with this Ai = 


approximately 1 billion dollars in Ta 
les 















e424 the price which they had paid 
3007 xa for them before the civil war, de- 






ducting from the principal what- 
ever interest had been paid in 
cash or pledged through bankers, 
an arrangement which wiped out 
about a fourth part of their in- 
att debtedness”. On public works, 
fe mi A bed continues Suetonious: “He 

aN Y Jong formed more projects and more 

extensive ones every day.” 
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pyramiding of public debt, will 
we not face a taxpayers’ resis- 
tance that may force repudiation 
of oppressive national debts? 

Those who believe that the method of getting out of 
debt is by adding additional debts set up the argument 
that the future will take care of itself. We know from 
sad experience that such is not the case. In honor we 
must pay our debts if we are to maintain government 
and society. It has also been argued that many of the 
debts now being created are self-liquidating, and that 
many of the loans the Government has made will be 
repaid. Suppose we take a glance at the record. 

The Government has advanced 1 billion 221 million 
dollars to banks, and only 45 per cent has been repaid; 
to railroads, 381 million dollars, and 13 per cent has 
been repaid; for relief to states, 299 million, with 0.15 
per cent repaid; insurance companies, 84 million, 19 per 
cent repaid; farm finance agencies, 207 million, 20 per 
cent repaid; self-liquidating projects, 38 million, 0.14 
per cent repaid; building and loan, 109 million, 26 per 
cent repaid; mortgage and loan companies, 177 million, 
13 per cent repaid; credit unions, 565 thousand, 3 per 
cent repaid; crop loans to farmers, 120 millions, 1.20 
per cent repaid. While this article is being written, 
additional loans are being made at a tremendous rate, 
and at the same time the Government is paying out on 
the emergency demands about six million dollars a day 
on a rapidly increasing demand which will exceed ten 
million dollars a day before winter is over. 


HERE ARE ONLY certain methods by which the 

Government can collect money to pay its debts 
—income tax, internal revenue, excise taxes, and cus- 
tom revenues. No provision has been set up by the 
Government outside of borrowing to take care of this 
emergency outlay of 8% billion dollars—that may ex- 
ceed 11 billion—which is being so freely distributed by 
the Treasury. Everyone knows that debts mean more 
debts, and more debts mean business stagnation and in 
the end the destruction of government. The record of 
history is definitely clear on the subject of debts. Every 
nation that has gone down into the abyss owes its fall 
te the destructive load of public and private debts. 
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By Darling, in the Des Moines Register 


YEAH, BUT WHO'S GOING TO PAY FOR IT? 


Such is the history of Rome 
before her fall—debts and unnec- 
essary public works to create 
more debt. And this is the his- 
tory of all nations who deliberately flaunt and crucify 
economic laws, seeking comfort by the easy road of 
mortgaging the future lives and happiness of its people 
by debts and more debts. 

A recapitulation of Government obligations under the 
“new deal,” including all the Seventy-third Congress 
authorizations, shows the following set-up: 


Capital structure or loaning power of the 
RE BS SRR rt OD EE $ 4,074,741,000 


Appropriations for public works and N. R. A.. 3,300,000,000 
Home loan bonds on which Government guaran- 
tees interest at 4 per cent..... pager 2,000,000,000 


Farm loan bonds on which Government guaran- 
tees interest at 4 per cent............... 2,000,.000,000 
Government subscription to stock of Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation.......... 
Bonds of Tennessee Valley Authority 


150,000,000 
50,000,000 





$11,574,741,000 


We must also write down on this side of the ledger 
an increase above income for the current fiscal year 
of about a billion dollars in the ordinary running ex- 
penses of the Government. 

Of course it is anticipated that the processing tax 
will reimburse part of the outlay authorized by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. But this does 
not change the status of the debt nor change the re- 
sponsibility for the pay-off. The taxpayer here assumes 
the burden, dressed up as a processing tax. It is also 
recognized that the Government guarantees only the 
interest on home and farm refinancing securities. But 
it is morally certain the investor in these bonds will 


_look to the Government for their redemption if such 


bonds are ever in doubt. 

We must likewise include and consider the interest 
charge on this vast public debt. During the peak of 
our debt, directly following the war, the interest charge 
was in excess of 1 billion annually. In 1929 this was re- 
duced to 600 million. It is (Continued on page 58) 
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Toward Planned Harvests 
By CHESTER C. DAVIS 


Director of Production 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 





A: THE BEGINNING Of the 
nineteenth century 
Malthus, an Englishman, wrote an 
essay predicting that population 
would press so hard on food sup- 
ply as to lead to war, pestilence, 
and famine. He envisioned a 
world economy of scarcity, with 
population limited by crops. 

This year, a third of the way 
through the twentieth century, 
representatives of all the great 
wheat producing countries of the 
world met in London and solemnly 
agreed that for a. time they will 
produce each year less wheat than 





Pretty much the world over, but 
in America particularly, the march 
of crops upon flatter, dryer lands 
was accompanied by a startling 
development of wheeled material, 
labor-saving, man-replacing imple- 
ments. The most elaborate and 
thoroughly modern of these imple- 
ments can fairly be called factories 
on wheels. A _ sixty-horsepower 
tractor, pulling twelve plows and 
seeding equipment, and when the 
wheat is ripe a combined harvester 
and thresher, leaves the wheat on 
the field in sacks. A bushel of 
wheat so raised takes on the aver- 








is consumed, until a vast excess 
supply of wheat is used up. 

The plague of unbalanced 
abundance which now concerns us is not in its effects 
very different, nor less threatening, than the plague of 
scarcity that Malthus foresaw. What has happened, in 
the 130 years since Malthus prophesied, to compel so 
striking a reversal of thought and method as the Lon- 
don agreement indicates? Why must the wheat farmers 
of the world now arrange a diminished production 
schedule, in order that want, famine, and international 
ill-will may abate ? 

The first fact is that in the march of agriculture upon 
wide new areas of the earth’s surface, too much land 
has been broken and sown. Dr. O. E. Baker of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has made an 
extended study of world agricultural expansion, espe- 
cially in relation to wheat. “Hundreds of ponderous 
tomes,” he says, “have been written about the Indus- 
trial Revolution in western Europe and eastern North 
America, which ushered in our present civilization, and 
has been considered its basis ; but scarcely a volume has 
described the Agricultural Revolution in eastern Europe 
and western North America, which transformed the 
grass lands into grain lands and supplied the food and 
fibers that made the Industrial Revolution possible.” 

The march of wheat and other major crops from 
lands originally forested to the steppes and prairies; 
and the attendant passage from a pastoral to a com- 
mercialized, mechanized, and inter-dependent agricul- 
ture, was swift. In the time of Malthus only a very 
small.portion of southern and southeastern Russia had 
been broken for wheat. The Hungarian plain was still 
mostly pasture land, with large estates and baronial 
cattle kings. Our American prairies and dryland plains 
had yet to be crossed by white men. The pampas of 
Argentina were an unmapped wilderness; and only a 
fringe along the Australian coast had been explored. 
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By Carlisle, In the Des Moines Register 
NOW, IF THE HELP WILL CO-OPERATE. 


age only about three minutes of 
human labor. A peasant, or an 
old-time farmer, sowing by hand, 
harvesting with the cradle, requires about three hours. 

During the past century (1833-1933) the increase of 
the white race, and, perhaps, of the population of the 
world as a whole, has been greater than in all the 
thousands of years preceding since Adam and Eve were 
driven out of the Garden of Eden. But production of 
the basic foods has outrun population. And now, 
throughout the civilized western world in general, popu- 
lation has taken definitely a downward trend. This is 
true of northwestern Europe and true of the United 
States. In 1932 our urban population apparently de- 
creased, for the first time in this country’s history. 

Dr. Baker estimates that the present birth-rate in 
our large cities falls 25 per cent. short of maintaining 
existing population. In our smaller cities there is a 10 
per cent. deficit. In villages and roadside settlements 
the birth-rate is still 30 per cent. above the rate neces- 
sary for maintenance of existing population there. On 
the farms it is about 50 per cent. above the maintenance 
level. For the country as a whole, however, our farms 
will have fewer mouths to feed in years to come. 

I am trying to sketch broadly the reasons that compel 
us to restrict agricultural production for the time being, 
and perhaps forever. First, the world swarm that con- 
verted grass land to crop land; then the enormous 
technological advances accompanying this expansion ; 
now, fewer births, and therefore fewer stomachs to fill. 


HERE ARE 52 million square miles of land on 

the face of this earth. Figuring out mountains, 
the polar regions, absolute desert, unsuitable soils and 
so on, we find that 5%4 million acres might be sown. 
for instance, to wheat ; and that less than a half-million 
square miles is actually so sown now throughout the 
world. North America, Europe, and Asia, alone, each 
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has at least 1% million square miles which might be 
sown to wheat. 

Fundamental in the situation is the fact that the land 
resources of the United States exceed those of all 
Europe, excluding Soviet Russia, and are of a similar 
magnitude to those of China plus India; whereas the 
population of the United States is about 125 million, as 
compared with 350 million in Europe, excluding Russia, 
and probably 800 million in China and India. And 
throughout the world the average man can eat only 
about so much food in the aggregate. 

In the years immediately before the war, agriculture 
in the United States was tending toward a domestic 
basis of production. The war led to distorted plantings, 
and raced us onto the markets of the world. 


Fur MILLION ACRES of Europe, not counting Rus- 
sia, went out of cultivation. The nations called 
for food. When this country entered the war, patriotic 
pressure was added to the lure of soaring prices. A 
new surge of pioneers built sod shelters on high and 
dusty drylands and found that wheat sown deep with 
the drill furrows sidewise to the south wind would gen- 
erally make a crop. Throughout the country sod was 
broken. To replace the fifty million lost acres of 
Europe, America added thirty million acres to its tilled 
demain, and threw its whole farm plant into high gear. 

The war ended with Europe deeply in debt to us; 
and since we would not, generally speaking, take goods 
from her, there was no real hope of her paying these 
Cebts. We should have seen the handwriting on the wall, 
and started then and there to retire our wartime 
emergency acreages of wheat, cotton, and other export 
crops; but we did not. In order to keep on trium- 
phantly expanding, we loaned Europe still more money 
to buy our crops and goods. 

We kept this up for something more than ten years. 
When we got tired of throwing good money after bad, 
Europe quit buying. By that time she was back in 
stride agriculturally, passionately nationalistic, strongly 
inclined to “live at home.” Farm prices plunged to the 
lowest levels in American history. Last winter we ex- 
perienced the hideous dilemma of the largest food sur- 
pluses and the longest breadlines anywhere on earth. 

I shall not describe here, step by step, our developing 
efforts to correct this fantastic situation. The barest 
outline will suffice. In 1927, Dr. W. J. Spillman of the 
United States Department of Agriculture published a 
book called “Balancing the Farm Output.” In this 
book he suggested an induced reduction of crop acre- 
ages, farm by farm. M. L. Wilson, Dr. John D. 
Black, and others tried in the years that followed to 
simplify the Spillman scheme somewhat. It came to 
be known as the voluntary domestic allotment plan. In 
essence, it calls for an adjustment payment to cooperat- 
ing farmers, by the Government, on the domestically 
consumed part of the crop, and an orderly codperative 
adjustment of acreage pro-rata. 

The voluntary domestic allotment plan was originally 
presented to Congress in July, 1932, in the Hope- 
Norbeck bill. The bill failed of hearing, but evoked 
wide interest within our borders and without. Shortly 
after that, Governor Roosevelt, in his campaign speech 
at Topeka, committed himself to the principle of bring- 
ing about a better balance between supply and demand 
of exportable agricultural commodities, and indicated 
special interest in this allotment plan. 
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The Farm Act, passed by the Congress on May 10, 
last, gave. the Secretary of Agriculture and an Adjust- 
ment Administrator, representing the President, broad 
permissive powers to induce active agricultural plan- 
ning among the farmers themselves. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration was set up in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. George N. Peek of Illinois, who 
throughout the twelve years of American agriculture’s 
post-war depression, had fought for better farm prices, 
and a better balance between rural and urban spending 
power, was named Chief Administrator. The attack 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration upon 
surplus plantings of wheat, corn, cotton, and tobacco is 
essentially the domestic allotment plan fortified by pro- 
vision for a variety of other necessary adjustments. The 
Act provides for an adjustment of debts, and authorizes 
an adjusted dollar if need be. It allows auxiliary 
maneuvers to clear surpluses from the top of the pile, 
as well as from direct attack from underneath in the 
soundest manner possible—not planting them. Our 
recent relief purchases of butter, the induced export of 
northwestern wheat, and present efforts to feed other 
surpluses direct to the unemployed, are examples of 
auxiliary maneuvers. 

Devices of this nature are of dubious value if em- 
ployed alone. The operation, if successful, raises prices 
temporarily. The raised price induces a greater sow- 
ing. The great sowing wrecks the price. But if under 
your entire structure of farm prices you put a solid 
basis of controlled sowing, and planned national har- 
vests, then stabilization and induced exports, within the 
limits of well-defined world agreements, become not 
only defensible but promising means of meeting tem- 
porary emergencies. In the future we shall probably 
employ stabilization and induced shipments to level off 
regional and national crop excesses and deficiencies, 
due to the weather, from year to year. 

In this article I wish to speak principally of our 
foundation effort: a voluntary, codperative control of 
volume output, organized from the ground up, and con- 
ducted principally by the farmers themse!ves. But the 
fact that this codperation is induced by processing 
taxes, which redistribute buying power to people at the 
grass roots, long deprived; and the fact that we are 
attacking not only disorganized food production, but 
disorganized distribution should at least be mentioned. 


Yeager gaa FIRST FELT the present depression 
in 1920. With agriculture prostrate at the 
end of 1932, and with the cities sharing in the depres- 
sion, at last, many distribution margins remained as 
wide as in 1929. Between 1929 and 1933 city incomes 
fell one-third ; farm income, already low, fell two-thirds; 
but distribution spreads stayed wide. It is informing 
to note that of the fifteen leading corporations in point 
of earnings in 1932 nine dealt in food or tobacco. 
Industry and the distribution trades in general, like 
agriculture in general, are overextended, sprawling, 
struggl'ng more or less helplessly amid insane duplica- 
tions of effort and blind, destructive competition. Un- 
like agriculture, industry and the distributing trades 
have been putting too little money into prices for raw 
materials and into wages. Wealth has become overcen- 
tralized, too narrowly circulated. Business has stacked 
up too much of a pile in excess plant, dividends, and 
interest payments. The New Deal proposes, for the 
sake of all, that money be put forth more freely in 
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farm prices and city wages, to breed again. The great 
effort is to start money moving from the bottom up, 
and to reorganize both production and distribution so 
as to avoid recurring economic paralysis which, under 
laissez-faire, has been the price of progress. 

In the field of agricultural distribution we have 
chosen at first to move rather slowly, feeling our way. 
The Act gives us mandate to seek first more orderly dis- 
tribution, by marketing agreements voluntarily entered 
into by the trades. If voluntary agreements do not 
suffice, we can issue revokable licenses. By voluntary 
agreement we have obtained from the leading tobacco 
companies a farm price on flue-cured tobacco 40 per 
cent. above the figure that was being paid them when 
the Governors of certain southern states were closing 
markets last summer. Milk, which provides about a 
quarter of all American farm income, presents produc- 
tion and distribution problems that have given us much 
concern. The situation is enormously complicated, and 
varies widely by regions. Only recently have we suc- 
ceeded in getting marketing agreements that give the 
farmer more money without running up the price to 
the consumer. We shall proceed in that direction, using 
the power to license wherever necessary; but we shall 
never put the milk business on a satisfactory basis until 
we introduce decisive measures of production control. 


mga ADJUSTMENT efforts so far have been 
directed against the crops of which, in conse- 
quence of closing European markets, we have tow- 
ering export surpluses. We have had to work fast, 
taking these crops as they came along. Time so forced 
our hand on cotton that we had to take it out as it 
ripened. I hope we shall never again have to destroy 
part of a standing crop, but the urgency was so great in 
the South this year that our emergency campaign there 
was justified. Another year of 5-cent cotton would 
stifle the whole program of national recovery. We are 
lending 10 cents a pound on cotton now. 

We took out 10% million acres of ripening cotton, 
a quarter of the 1933 crop, and seeded 110 million dol- 
lars in new spending power in the cotton South. It was 
rough work, but the crisis in the South has eased. The 
plows of those cotton farmers struck at the roots of 
their trouble and turned those roots to the sky. Now 
we are launching a program to plant not the usual 40 
million acres but only 25 million for 1934 harvest. 

This year’s wheat campaign was more thoroughly 
organized. There was time. With world accord, we 
have signed about four-fifths of America’s commercial 
wheat acreage for a three-year acreage adjustment, with 
a 15 per cent. pro-rata reduction in 1934. In 1450 
counties more than a half million wheat growers have 
formed county wheat production control associations 
to administer this huge codperative undertaking from 
the ground up. We shall displace 8 million acres from 
American wheat lands in 1934, and distribute around 
100 million dollars in adjustment payments. 

Because of the intricate interrelation of corn and hog 
prices, the 350 million dollar adjustment program that 
we now are launching in the Corn Belt is beset with 
peculiar difficulties. The rough stab that we were 
forced to take at the problem last summer, with an 
induced slaughter of little pigs and sows, was a stopgap 
at best. The present plan attacks the base of the dif- 
ficulty by the sounder means of agrarian birth control. 
We are striving now for permanent effect. Somewhere 
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between 10 and 15 million acres now planted to corn 
are surplus acres. We shall seek to reduce corn plant- 
ing about one-fifth and hog farrowing about one-quarter 
in the next three years. : 

Let me say at this point that all our plans are elastic. 
If an unforeseen world condition should require us to in- 
crease rather than to decrease agricultural output, our 
newly mobilized production control machinery could 
immediately be turned the other way, with a premium 
put upon expanding, not upon restricting acreage. 


ie a8 MILLION ACRES less cotton next year, 8 
million acres taken out of wheat, 10 million or 
more acres no longer given over to surplus cornland: 
these figures begin to mount up. Add minor displace- 
ments of tobacco and rice acreage already agreed upon, 
the figure exceeds 33 million acres, more than the entire 
cultivated area of Japan proper, taken out of key crops 
—and turned to other uses. 

To what other uses? That is a pressing question 
nowadays, not only here in Washington, but on every 
farm in the land. You cannot move one piece on the 
vast agricultural checkerboard without altering in the 
end the entire design. One move compels another. 

The land taken out of cotton, wheat, corn, and 
tobacco is being fallowed and rested, or sown, speaking 
generally, to non-competitive soil-building crops. That 
generally means grass. The dairymen are inclined to 
resist the tendency (mistakenly, I believe; as dairy 
cows are preéminently efficient in transforming grass 
into proteins); but the tendency of our present pro- 
grams seems increasingly back in the direction we came 
from far too hastily: back to grass. 

There are many reasons for this. The land needs a 
rest. The people who have overworked it need rest 
also. Women and children of the farm family espe- 
cially have been driven often far too hard without 
reward. Grassland culture is less laborious, and life 
upon grasslands is pleasanter than life in a skinned, 
high-pressure farming area as a rule. Land in grass 
does not wash away. But the most immediate and 
pressing cause of retreat from high-pressure farming 
toward a more pastoral, yet modern, economy is this: 
It takes three or four times as much land to feed a 
cow on grass as it does to grow grain and feed high- 
pressure feed mixtures. Livestock on grass, with sup- 
plemental rations, will not produce as much of meat 
or milk as livestock pressed into high production by 
grain feeding. But we have too much milk and meat 
as it is; and food produced on a grassland economy 
over wider areas is much more cheaply produced. 

The open country is not only a place to grow things; 
it is a place to live; and much land pleasant to live 
upon is unfit to farm. As we put our lands in order 
from the standpoint of economical production we shall 
gradually accomplish also a reordering of all America 
as a place to live. Not only crops will move; people 
will move; and we shall see, I think, a widespread in- 
termingling of those ways of life we now think of 
separately as rural and urban. The decentralization 
experiments now being conducted by M. L. Wilson 
look in that direction. The workers will be sustained 
by decentralized industries and live in the open country 
in homes of their own. 

It is not my purpose here to consider the remote 
probabilities to which we stand committed, having em- 
barked upon changed and (Continued on page 52) 
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HITLER, Hitlerites, and 
(right) Herr Goebbels, 
Nazi propaganda chief. 


Ne: FOR THE FIRST time, the world is today 
watching Germany. Even the United States 
cannot be a wholly indifferent spectator. Struggling 
over her New Deal, she may have little thought for 
Europe and still less inclination to participate again 
in European quarrels. But millions of her citizens re- 
gard Germany as their Fatherland of origin. The trade 
between the two countries has been and, under normal 
circumstances, would be an important factor in their 
mutual prosperity. In any event, the crisis is shaking 
that confidence in the prospect of peace which is essen- 
tial to the recovery of commerce and the stability of 
civilization itself. 

To denounce Germany as an evil-doer and to scold 
her people as if they were naughty children, may relieve 
the emotions. But a position of perilous uncertainty 
has still to be faced. Edmund Burke knew what he was 
talking about when he laid it down that it is futile to 
indict a nation. 

Germany should be studied, not as a friend to be 
flattered, not as a foe to be fought, but as a phenomenon 
to be understood. The question is not whether she is 
right or wrong. The question is why she continues to 
be irreconcilable. The outbursts of Nazidom—as 
various as they are violent—fall within one comprehen- 
sive diagnosis. 


An epidemic has swept over continental Europe. It 


is a wave of nationalism. On the weakened tissues of 
Germany’s body politic, the germs of this fever have 
taken strong hold. She is delirious. What elsewhere 
was nationalism is ultra-nationalism among the Nazis. 








The World 


England and France, Spain, Italy, and the Balkans 
lay within the Roman Empire. Their most turbulent 
tribes were taught the meaning of a super-sovereignty 
imposing international order. Germany was never con- 
quered by Rome as a secular power, and she was the 
first of the medieval countries to break away from 
Rome as a spiritual authority. In Germany, the tribal 
instinct is untamed. 

At the Oxford Union Debating Society, undergradu- 
ates, voted a resolution against fighting for King and 
Country. The youth movement in the United States— 
for instance, Columbia University—is no less pacifist. 
But in Germany a new generation is impregnated, like 
the old generation, with the belief that war is an in- 
evitability. At mammoth parades, storm troopers re- 
duce the march of progress to a preposterous strut that 
appears so absurd to the rest of mankind as to be de- 
scribed as the goose-step. 

The disunion of Germany into numerous principali- 
ties expresses that instinct. It is as tribal chieftains 
that kings and dukes—as in India and, until modern 
times, in Scotland also—reigned in their own right 
over principalities like Saxony or Baden. The revolu- 
tion in Germany swept away her petty monarchs, and 
in a land of vacant thrones Hitler has been able to 
achieve an obliteration of state rights—as they would 
be called here—far beyond any unification attempted 
by Bismarck. The Nazi salute, the Swastika as a sym- 
bol, and Heil Hitler as the password of patriotism, are 
easily to be recognized as the ceremonial of a single 
clan, mobilized by its chief for combative service. 
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By P. W. WILSON 


By the Treaty of Versailles, the map of Europe was 
redrawn. But with an important reservation. In the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, which is a part of 
the Treaty, there is a clause which provides for a re- 
vision of the map by negotiation, and there arose a 
difference in Europe over this possibility. France and 
her Allies stood stoutly for the status quo. Italy, Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Bulgaria, with support from Great 
Britain, held—as does Senator Borah— that an amend- 
ment of the map would be advisable. 

An absolute condition of treaty revision is, however, 
that it should be by acquiescence of the powers chiefly 
interested. That condition was emphasized in the 
Kelloge-Briand Pact of Peace by which all nations, 
Germany among them, are pledged against war as an 
instrument of policy. When it was seen that Germany 
might decide to take the law into her own hands, the 
balance of power suddenly changed to her disadvan- 
tage; and at this moment the whole of Europe, includ- 
ing Great Britain and even Russia, is mobilized by 
treaties—many of them recently negotiated—or by a 
sense of common interest against Germany as a disturb- 
ing element in a world too long disturbed. In this sense 
of the term, so freely used at Berlin, Germany is far 
more firmly “encircled” than before the war. 

The encirclement is held to be defensive only. There 
is no suggestion that the encircling powers wish to in- 
vade Germany. The Pact of Locarno is bilateral. It is 
not merely a guarantee by Great Britain and Italy that 
Germany shall not be allowed to violate the French 
frontier. It is a corresponding guarantee that France 
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Watches Germany 





GOERING (left), Nazi leader; storm troopers 
(center), and (right) Chancellor Hitler. 


shall not be allowed to violate the German frontier. 
Like the British pledge to Belgium, it works both ways. 
Moreover, other nations have been financing the recov- 
ery of Germany. More money has poured into the 
Fatherland than Germany has paid as reparations. 

It is the impulses of Germany—however human they 
may be—that are held to be essentially aggressive. No- 
body can defend the Danzig Corridor, cutting off East 
Prussia from the rest of Germany, as an ideal arrange- 
ment for securing an access to the sea for Poland. But 
an endeavor to modify the corridor by Nazi penetra- 
tion was deeply deplored, and a strong message from 
President Roosevelt compelled Germany to consider 
grave eventualities. 

In the years following the Armistice, many Austrians, 
regarding their country as a head without a body, were 
in favor of a closer economic union with Germany, and 
throughout the English-speaking world there was re- 
gret over the French veto on that policy. But it was 
with Germany as a Republic that Austria was willing 
to be a comrade. Against Nazidom, Austria closes her 
frontiers and not without reason. She has been treated 
to a dose of the attempted penetration that was applied 
to Danzig. Switzerland also fears that she may be a 
second Belgium; and Belgium, imitating France, is for- 
tifying her frontiers. 

“A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,” and as 
a dictator, Hitler hoped for support from Mussolini. 
He has been disappointed. The last thing that Italy 
desires is a Germany pushing her way through Austria 
to the Adriatic, and Austria is today within the Italian 
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sphere of influence. The idea of German expansion 
toward the southeast—Berlin to Bagdad—is again made 
impossible. The Nazis, talking about a big navy and 
conducting propaganda in the former German colony 
of Tanganyika, have been told plainly at Rome that 
Italy intends to remain friendly with Great Britain. 

Within herself, Germany finds consolation in what 
is tantamount to a declaration of martial law, enforced 
on her own citizens by the will of the majority, nor 
should it be forgotten by her critics that, years before 
the Nazis seized the reins of office, Germany presented 
in outspoken terms what is still her case. 

“Dictating to me your terms of peace”—so she ad- 
dresses the Powers, victorious in 1918— “you com- 
pelled me to confess a sole guilt for the war. I signed 
on the dotted line. You assured me that your quarrel 
was not with the German people but with the German 
Kaiser, and I drove the Kaiser into exile. 

“You seized my colonies. You took my fleet. You 
broke up the sovereignties of my allies, Austria-Hun- 
gary and the Ottoman Empire. You debited me with 
reparations which admittedly could never be paid. You 
demobilized my army, abolished my conscription, and 
shattered what you called my military machine. Nor 
did I offer resistance. 

“But in doing all this, you gave me a pledge. It was 
an explicit pledge, announced by you in advance of the 
treaty and written into the treaty as signed and ratified. 
That pledge was simple, and repeatedly I have called 
upon you to fulfil it. For ten years you have refused 
to keep your word. Having disarmed me, you decline 
to disarm yourselves.” 

It is a complaint supported by David Lloyd George, 
a survivor of the Big Four at Paris. .The German claim 
is for equality as a great Power among other Powers. 
Either her neighbors must reduce their armaments to 
her level or she will increase her armaments to their 
level. In this vehement insistence on her right as a 
nation to make and use all armaments made and used 
by other nations, Germany is not merely seeking secur- 
ity. She is asserting prestige. Like the Kaiser before 
the war, she places armaments among the essential 
scepters to be wielded by a complete sovereignty. 

Of this revived militarism there is abundant evidence. 
To anybody who glances at headlines it is obvious. The 
Reich gives the agreed two years’ notice of withdrawal 
from the League of Nations. Her seat at the Disarma- 
ment Conference is vacated. It is on themselves alone 
that the people wish to depend. 


BOUT THE German preparations for. the next 

war, there is the compelling fascination of 

the unknown. But the belief is now universal that the 
nation is again consciously awaiting Der Tag. We hear 
of equipment and artillery and aircraft manufactured 
in parts, only awaiting the signal to be “assembled” 
into powerful units. Nor is this all. In the dim back- 
ground sit the chemists in their laboratories—the most 
accomplished chemists in the scientific world when it 
comes to applying research, whether to peaceful in- 
dustry or to the production of poison gases. It is true 
that chemical warfare is prohibited by diplomatic 
agreements. But all such safeguards, so it is assumed 
by the experts, are now to be treated as scraps of paper. 
In his three successful wars against Denmark, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and France, Bismarck was more than 
careful to avoid undue risks. He always arranged it in 
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advance that his enemy would be isolated, and espe- 
cially did he make it his business to be on good terms 
with Russia: The Kaiser forgot these precautions. With 
France and Russia against him, he had to fight on two 
flanks. Nazidom challenges the armies, navies, and air- 
craft of the whole civilized world, all at once. Even in 
a mad world, this is madness incredible, and Berlin is 
nervous over her new liabilities. 

For alluding as an eyewitness to these occult mys- 
teries, a British correspondent, Noel Panter, was ar- 
rested on a charge of treason and saved from trial only 
by the intervention of the British Government. After 
imprisonment, he was expelled from the country. With- 
in Germany herself, as in Russia, the press has been 
organized as a mouthpiece of the Government alone. 
Even the great publishing firm of Ullstein, with. its 
newspapers, magazines, and books, has been put under 
the direct control of Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, Min- 
ister of Propaganda and Popular Enlightenment. Ger- 
man newspapers, describing Nazi demonstrations, are 
warned against saying too much about rifles and bayo- 
nets, glinting as of yore, and field guns firing salvos. 

On the one hand, this means that the world outside 
Germany, so far as the Nazis can enforce their will, 
shall learn only what the Nazis want to have told, and 
especially is this to apply to military preparations—the 
very activities on which it is the aim of the League of 
Nations to direct the wholesome light of publicity. On 
the other hand, the.German people are kept in the dark 
as to what is really said and thought by other nations. 
Nazi policy thus drives a wedge into the mutual under- 
standing of one nation by another, on which depends 
the tranquil conduct of affairs. A German who dares 
to look across frontiers is silenced, interned, or exiled. It 
is the announced plan to control directly all writers, 
journalists, artists, scientists, and other intellectuals. 

People do not know when they are well off. Before 
the war, Germany yearned for territory and meditated 
over expansion. She was wholly ungrateful to her gods 
for the deserved and abounding prosperity which she 
was enjoying at home, for the commercial and cultural 
influence which was increasing abroad. No country 
had so good a reason as she to discourage militarism. 

Today she is paying the penalty that every country 
has to pay which makes war on credit. Her currency 
and all the wealth that is measured in terms of cur- 
rency collapsed. Not only was her aristocracy im- 
poverished. Her middle class was driven into penury. 
It is this disillusioned bourgeoisie that, in economic 
desperation, has turned Nazi and now looks to Adolf 
Hitler as savior of the country. 

In war of all kinds it is usual to find an enemy to 
fight. The Nazis have been crushing those minorities 
which they are pleased to regard as enemies within 
their gates. It is thus not her neighbors alone that Ger- 
many is defying. She is waging war on ideas; and in 
these days of powerful public opinion ideas are im- 
portant. They enter into diplomacy. 

Many people will approve of resistance to Com- 
munists, however constitutional may be their methods 
of procedure. But it is a very different matter when, on 


‘the plea of saving the state from Communism, a Re- 


public is destroyed, a Third Reich is set up in its place, 
and the franchise of a people entitled to freedom is re- 
duced to a farce. Nor is it possible to dismiss entirely 
the strange circumstances attending the incendiarism 
perpetrated in the building of (Continued on page 59) 
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Paris Today 


A City of Extreme Prejudices and Disarming Good Manners 
By ROGER SHAW 


ARIS, JUST NOW, is comparatively quiet. Resident 

and visiting Americans are greatly reduced in num- 
ber, due to the currency inflation ; and South Americans, 
who generally play so important a part in the life of 
the metropolis, are not in evidence because of gold em- 
bargoes at home. None the less, there are Scotch High- 
landers in kilts, Arab sheiks in burnouses, and cranks 
in the costume of ancient Greece. They excite no com- 
ment as they parade the boulevards. 

German liberals and German Jews are everywhere, 
and they are well received on the whole. The individual 
German is not unpopular along the Seine, but collective 
Germany is hated and feared as a malignant force of 
limitless power. Though the Reich is but one-third 
larger in population, Frenchmen seem to feel as the 
mouse before the mountain. Nevertheless, the French 
mouse has teeth of an exceeding sharpness—as evi- 
denced by white, tan, and black soldiers who make up 
what is today the world’s finest armed force. 

German liberal papers, banned in the Reich, are for 
sale on many news-stands. They are published in Paris, 
or Prague, or Zurich. Die Weltbuehne, to which the 
writer has contributed in the past, now appears in the 
two latter cities. Organ of the Jewish intellectuals, it 
formerly emanated from Charlottenburg, Berlin. 

All Frenchmen appear to be disgusted with their gov- 
ernment, yet favor it as dividing them least. Liberalism 
and democracy, of course, tolerate all elements and 
please none—a happy compromise indeed. Fascism and 
Communism are remote here, where every peasant is a 
hard-shelled capitalist who delights in vocal dissent. In- 
dividualism, rugged and French, is rampant—from taxi- 
driver to demi-mondaine. One dresses, acts, speaks as 
one pleases ; yet patriotism is ul- 
tra-fervent, by way of paradox. 

The Folies Bergéres is half 
English in personnel, for the 
islanders are more amenable to 
discipline and chorus training, 
they say. The scenery is 
tawdry and the effects do not 
compare to those of New York 
or Greater Berlin. Nor do the 
Folies corner the market in 
sinfulness and vulgarity. They 
are harmless enough, unless 
one understands intimately the 
Parisian argot of the lower 
jokes. The audience, believe 
it or not, is almost entirely 
French. In the lobby, for six 
francs, one can see the North 
African danse du ventre—a 
super-shimmy or rhumba of 
devious respectability. It is a 
popular attraction indeed! 
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FRANCE HEARS TOO MUCH 


A more aesthetic spectacle is the floor show at the 
Bal Tabarin. Here the girls are more attractive, the 
dancing more graceful, the staging in better taste. The 
crowd is evidently rural French—butter-and-egg men 
from Lille or Nimes or Rouen. Colored girls dance with 
the provincials in perfect propriety, to the horror of 
the American intruder. There was even a large family 
party of blacks. Guests throw cotton balls and confetti 
at one another, and champagne is compulsory—and 
costly. But there are other aspects to Paris. 

French satisfaction over the World War is boundless, 
as evidenced by street names, pictures, monuments, 
sentiment. Joan of Arc has overcome the hideous Teu- 
ton ogre as David felled the giant Goliath. A score of 
contributing Allies appear to be quite forgotten. Wood- 
row Wilson is strongly disliked, as the “savior” of the 
Boche. “We should have totally destroyed Germany by 
breaking her into small pieces,’ declared a French 
friend. “Did the Allies dismember Napoleonic France 
in 1815?” I asked. “Oh, that was quite different!” An- 
other comment: “We did Germany a real favor by tak- 
ing all her colonies. Yet you think the Versailles Treaty. 
drastic? What a radical you are/” All with a most 
friendly and pleasant smile. 

The automobile show is in full swing as this is writ- 
ten, and motor cars are on display not only in the great 
hall but also along the sidewalks of the Champs Elysees 
in reserved parking spaces. Here are the products of 
England, Germany, Italy, Belgium, America, and other 
industrial countries, as well as of France. American in- 
fluence is evident in most models, even the German cars 
—ever distinctive—showing a transatlantic trend. Paris 
is a really motorized city, though bicycle racing is the 
French national sport. Horse 
racing at Longchamps appears 
as the property of the wealthy, 
the fashionable, and the visi- 
tors. It is, somehow, un- 
French. So is the country club, 
although there are now a num- 
ber in the outskirts of the lively 
capital. 

Paris produces a_ strange 
blend of racial types. The 
writer has mistaken Spaniards 
for Swedes (actually), and 
French for English. He has 
bungled French and Italians, 
and has himself been taken for 
English and for Norwegian. 
All women here, somehow, are 
Parisian—even if in residence 
for but a week. The one reli- 
ably French type looks Jewish! 

Yet above all else, Hitler- 


F Le Petit Bleu (Paris) , ‘ 
ene aaa ism looms ,up in the French 
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imagination. France has the mightiest of armies, air 
fleets, fortifications. She has a splendid navy, loyal 
allies, strong colonies. She has gold and internal co- 
hesion. Her treatment of post-war Germany was based 
on fear, and as a result she has conjured up a movement 
she now fears more. History probably will show that 
her just fears are unfounded. Revision of the Versailles 
Treaty is, of course, another matter which need not 
menace France unless France wishes it to do so. The 
German Reich is today an introvert. When it extraverts, 
it will be east and not west. 


HE writer, interviewed by a Paris Herald re- 
porter, expressed the modest opinion that Ger- 
many is less aggressive than is generally supposed by 
the French. Three local experts, quite unknown to him, 
called at his hotel to convert him from so unorthodox a 
view. After some hours of intensive discussion—in 
which the whole field of history was covered by leaps 
and bounds—the locals failed in their objective. ‘““You 
have been duped,” said one. “Prussian treachery knows 
no limits. How many poets, painters, musicians, sculp- 
tors have come from east of the Elbe?” Your corre- 
spondent could think only of Hindenburg and Emil 
Jannings and possibly the Katzenjammer kids. These 
nominees were indignantly rejected, so victory evi- 
dently lay with the locals. Thus do international 
know-it-alls exchange the secrets of deepest diplomacy. 
German withdrawal from the League of Nations and 
from the Disarmament Conference has caused the wild- 
est speculation amongst the French people and the local 
foreign colonists. A favorite thesis is that Hitler will 
ferry his storm troopers over the Alps through Switzer- 
land, for an attack on Lyons and its adjoining industrial 
area. Of course Hannibal got his elephants over the 
snowy peaks in antiquity, so why not the superhuman 
Adolf? England would defend Belgium (as in 1914) 
because of its strategic seaports; but who cares about 
Switzerland? The Parisians are perhaps gratified that 
it is only radical Lyons that 


place while a Right government is out of power anda 
Left one in office. The French Left stands for modera. 
tion and tolerance. The Right-minded are so afraid of 
war that, paradoxically, they favor war—or at least 
some do. Italy remains a question mark, certain Parj- 
sians believing Mussolini to be in Hitler’s pocket, while 
others deem him “safe”. The more querulous believe 
that Il Duce will participate in the alleged excursion 
to Lyons, via Switzerland to avoid the French fortifi- 
cations. Many local Swiss also believe this. 

The English press, especially that of the Conserva- 
tives, is regretful of the German League action; but, as 
this is set down, they are not unsympathetic, stressing 
the German grievances since 1919 and even condemn- 
ing their own pacifists for being anti-German. Many 
Tories, of course, have no love for the League; hence 
they cannot condemn any power which deserts it, as 
Japan and Germany have done. But England, as a 
whole, is evidently annoyed by the row without point- 
ing any finger of marked accusation. The situation here 
is open to considerable fluctuations before this article 
appears in print. Any immediate violence, however, is 
out of the question, barring imponderables. 

There is no talk of hostilities at the fashionable dress- 
making house of Molyneux, where internationally fa- 
mous mannequins parade in every sort of finery and 
borrowed feathers. Ladies—mainly American—throng 
the establishment with an eager devotion to the great 
goddess Fashion. Unaccustomed to such a holy of holies, 
the writhing American male squirms in a corner before 
multiple batteries of suspicious feminine eyes. The 
showgirls are French, English, German, Italian—chic 
but far from beautiful. They do not appear over-enthusi- 
astic as they parade, turn, and make their exits. Yet 
here is a great—probably the greatest—Parisian indus- 
try, wherein the French genius best displays itself. A 
furry Santa Claus cap proves to be the writer’s favorite 
garment, combined with some sort of woolly elbow 
gloves which speak of polar expeditions. However, re- 
straining himself, he escapes 
unscathed into the outer and 





is threatened—but this the- 
sis of invasion seems very 
real and is on many tongues. 

The writer first heard of 
German secession from the 
League in a small knicknack 
shop on the. Boulevard 
Montmartre. The proprietor, 
a kindly old gentleman, 
showed an afternoon paper 
with glaring headlines. Fe- 
verishly he asked whether 
the news meant war. Told 
that the Germans were not 
ultra-vindictive, he became 
calmer and cheerier, declar- 
ing that he hoped not to live 
to see another conflict. He 
lacked all rancor and his at- 
titude is doubtless reflected 
in most of the French. 

















less fashionable darkness. 
This, after a limited in- 
spection, is Paris today. 
Here is innate charm, natural 
good taste in all things, lack 
of interest in the world at 
large. Extreme prejudice is 
combined with a disarming 
display of good manners. 
For beauty the city still 
holds the palm, while its 
more talented citizens excel 
along many lines. When 
Frenchmen hate, and _ hate 
they do, even their detesta- 
tion is characterized by a 
lightly cynical touch. “Hit- 
ler,” said one, “is a dirty 
camel. But then I have al- 
ways rather enjoyed the 








On the other hand, many 
Frenchmen would not be 
averse to a punitive war “to 
prevent war’—while the 
Reich is still weak. This, 
they declare, will not take 
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EUROPE LIVES IN FEAR OF HITLER 


While other "statesmen" retreat in fright, French Foreign 

Minister Paul Boncour, urged by Prime Minister MacDonald, 

attempts to charm the Nazi serpent. Adolf is amusingly 

depicted as a Cobra with swastika spots. Will he hear the 
sweet music? 


zoo.” He beamed a pleasant 
smile, lighted an ill-smelling 
cigarette of local origin, and 
shrugged his shoulders. His 
attitude seemed typical. So 
this is Paris! 


From Aux Ecoutes (Paris) 
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"YES," 


says Joseph B. Eastman, 
Federal Codrdinator of Railroads. 


UNCLE SAM 
thing when he suggested lower 
salaries for the presidents of 
corporations which were bor- 
rowing money from him. And 
he may have more to say. 


Shall We 
Limit a 
Man's Salary? 


started -some- 





"YES," says A. A. Berle, Jr., ‘Brain 
Trust" adviser on banking legislation. 


By RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Pew, HEAVY HANGS over the heads of Amer- 
ica’s biggest corporation executives. Until 
recently the salary of the boss was his own private 
business. Now it is everybody’s business. Washington 
is on the trail of fancy pay collected by. top company 
officials. Publicity is the chief weapon which has been 
invoked. If that does not prove sufficient to induce 
reductions, stronger medicine may be prescribed. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is concerned and Congress is preparing 
to go into the subject early in the new year. 

In the boom days earnings of higher executives were 
a matter of indifference. Enough was left over out of 
the lush profits to make everyone else happy. It was 
taken for granted that with large earnings also went 
large salaries and bonuses. In these pinching times it is 
different. Washington, which is lending to keep many 
corporations alive, is inclined to complain when this 
money goes out partly to pay $100,000 salaries. Stock- 
holders, receiving their quarterly deficit reports, also 
are more critical. Mr. Roosevelt forecast the temper of 
today in his speech before the Commonwealth Club of 
San Francisco, on September 23, 1932, when he said 
that responsible heads of finance and industry “must, 
where necessary, sacrifice this or that private advan- 
tage; in reciprocal self-denial must seek a general 
advantage.” 

For itself the New Deal administration elected to 
work under a decree of self-inflicted publicity in what 
General Hugh S. Johnson called a goldfish bowl. Wash- 
ington has been swept by a cult of political nudism. 
Similarly private industry is being compelled to stand 
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up before the audience in its birthday suit. J. P. Mor- 
gan was made to lay bare the family secrets of the 
proud old house at Broad and Wall Streets. He was 
even obliged to dandle a midget on his knee while the 
public studied his reactions. 

At the request of the Senate, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission asked 2,000 leading corporations for data on 
salaries paid chief executives. Similar figures are being 
collected by the Commission in its utilities inquiry, and 
bankers’ salaries are being ascertained through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is applying a curb directly on some corporation 
heads to whom loans are made. Joseph B. Eastman, 
Railroad Coérdinator, has put a $60,000 salary limit on 
railroad presidents, in the form of a “voluntary sugges- 
tion” which all of them found it advisable to adopt. 
Senator Hugo Black, foe of ship subsidies, attempted 
to apply a limit to compensation of ship owners enjoy- 
ing Government ocean mail contracts and construction 
loans. President Roosevelt and Attorney General Cum- 
mings have discussed possible legislation to check exces- 
sive remuneration. At the White House some movie 
salaries were denounced as unconscionable. Senators 
are describing excessive salaries as “robbery of stock- 
holders”. 

Through Senate investigations, stockholders’ contro- 
versies, government questionnaires, and from miscel- 
laneous sources, almost every line of economic activity 
has been sampled and many top salaries in insurance, 
banking, railroads, movies, and manufacturing are 
known. The result has made disquieting reading at a 
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time when 10, 20, and 30 per cent pay cuts have been 
general among lower-paid employees who were lucky 
enough to hold their jobs. 

When the emergency transportation bill was pending 
in Congress last June, a schedule of the salaries of 
railroad presidents in 1929 and in 1932 was placed in 
the Congressional Record. It showed that some of the 
larger railroads which were not making expenses, and 
which were going to Washington for help in the form 
of R.F.C. loans, were paying their presidents salaries 
greater than that of the President of the United States. 
It showed that a number of rail chiefs had taken reduc- 
tions of 10 per cent or so and were still able to live in 
a modest way on $90,000 or more a year. These salaries 
ran as high as $150,000, with $100,000 a favorite figure. 

Last July Mr. Eastman, as Federal Coodrdinator of 
Transportation, called railroad executives together and 
suggested they hold their own salaries within the limit 
of $60,000 a year. 

“During the boom period,” he said, “many railroad 
salaries were advanced to an extent which was not 
necessary or justified in my opinion. The effect was to 
engender public distrust and to lower the prestige of 
the positions. They were given a money-grabbing as- 
pect which impaired their proper recognition as quasi- 
public positions of dignity, eminence, and _ service. 
What was done was characteristic of the times, and the 
railroads were neither the only nor the chief offenders. 
Some public utilities and insurance companies are 
known to have gone further than the railroads, to say 
nothing of certain industrial companies. 

“When the depression came, this situation was of 
course greatly accentuated, and the payment of such 
salaries at a time when dividends were very generally 
being suspended, when employees were being laid off in 


large numbers, when many railroads were borrowing - 


money from the Government to escape insolvency, and 
when some were going into receiverships, produced a 
very unfavorable reaction throughout the country. 
Salaries which had been unnecessary at any season 
became positively wasteful.” 
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SENATOR HUGO BLACK of Ala- 
bana, chairman of the special Senate 
committee investigating ocean mail 
contracts and ship subsidies, and a 
foe of high salaries, submitting to 
a barrage of questions by reporters. 


ing a $50,000 maximum for heads of 
the largest roads, suggested it would 
be desirable if they voluntarily 
placed a ceiling of $60,000 on their 
pay checks. 

In 1932, salaries of Class I rail- 
roads averaged $30,000 a year. The 
scaling down of the larger ones 
through suggestion from Washington 
revealed the power of the federal 
Government in this field, even with- 
out resorting to legal compulsion. 

Among big league bread-winners, 
officials of some life insurance com- 
panies rank high. Some enjoyed salary increases even 
in the midst of the depression. Subsequent criticism 
pulled a number part way down again. In 1932 the 
salaries of five life insurance presidents equaled or ex- 
ceeded $100,000, with one of them double that amount. 

Large salaries in the motion-picture industry became 
an issue during NRA code negotiations. A clause was 
inserted in the proposed code providing penalties for 
payment of sums “unreasonably in excess of the fair 
value of personal services”. General Johnson questioned 
the legality of this provision. Naturally the actors op- 
posed it. It was during discussion of this matter that 
President Roosevelt became interested in the problem 
of fancy salaries for box-office idols. 


ECAUSE OF THE controversy over continuation of 
B the ocean-mail subsidy, disclosures of the Black 
senatorial committee are expected to start a Con- 
gressional debate this winter. Senator Black favors 
a legislative restriction of salaries drawn by ship opera- 
tors who enjoy government mail subsidies. He believes 
Congress has the right to fix the conditions under which 
such subsidies shall be paid, and that recipients should 
be forbidden to squander such funds in excessive sala- 
ries to themselves. Senator Black some time ago pro- 
posed a resolution fixing a $15,000 maximum salary in 
such cases and he is expected to renew it in the coming 
session. His investigating committee has unearthed 
evidence of large fees to lawyers, one for $100,000 being 
paid by a subsidized ship-owner for legal services in 
blocking the sale of Government ships to a rival line. 
Another ship operator reported salary and benefits from 
1920 to 1932 of $2,900,000 out of his activities. 
Probably the cases which have caused most discus- 
sion in Washington are those revealed in the Senate 
stock-market investigating committee. There was the 
$3,000,000 which Charles E. Mitchell drew from Na- 
tional City over a three-year period. When Ferdinand 
Pecora hauled Albert H. Wiggin before the committee 
and went through his pockets, he found things that 
shocked the new head of Chase (Continued on page 52) 
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What Is Wrong with Retailing? 


YOU PAY for what you get—charge 
account, delivery, return privilege. But 
if you know what these special services 
cost will you continue to demand them? 


Besnscuas, AvaBAMA, in 1920, gave the first 
deflecting pin-prick to the prosperity bubble 
of that era. A group of men organized an overall 
parade—a simple, homely gesture of objection to the 
rising prices of men’s clothing. That little parade had 
national reverberations. Within a few months prices 
were tumbling headiong. That nightmare of the re- 
tailer—a buyer’s strike—had begun. 

There have been no overall parades in 1933. But 
there are definite indications that men and women 
throughout the country are doing more than merely 
voicing objections to rising prices. Mrs. Jones of 
Walla Walla, Washington, Mrs. Jones of Washington 
Square, New York City, and hundreds of thousands 
of other Mrs. Jones in every part of the nation—aided 
and abetted by Mr. Jones—are again tightening their 
grips on their purses. Women are shopping from store 
tc store with the same intent concentration on prices 
that has characterized so much of the buying of the 
last several years. 

In August there was almost a buying spree. But in 
September women actually bought less merchandise in 
the stores of the country than they did during the 
same month last year. October made an equally poor 
showing, the department stores in New York selling 
15 per cent less merchandise than in October, 1932. 
All this, mind you, despite patriotic pleadings to “buy 
now” and the huge propaganda of NRA. 

It would not be correct to lay the blame for this 
situation exclusively at the doorstep of the retailer. 
As a matter of fact, the retailer in most cases has not 
increased his prices in proportion to those prevailing 
in the markets where he, in turn, buys. But the re- 
tailer must bear the lion’s share of the onus. 

When the inevitable Mrs. Jones walks into a local 
department store she is surrounded by a multitude of 
services. She may open a charge account—which 
means bookkeeping and other expenses to the store. 
She may have her purchase delivered, even though she 
has bought nothing more than a toothbrush and de- 
spite the fact that it will cost the store 22 cents to 
make the delivery. And not only may she have her 
purchase delivered, but she may have it shipped 
C. O. D., which also involves a variety of expenses 
to the store. If it is an item of wearing apparel, she 
may have the garment altered to an extent that almost 
amounts to remodeling—all without charge in many 
stores. She may return anything she buys for almost 
any reason, and usually for no reason. She may obtain 
the services of a shopper in the store, or an interior 
decorator, or other semi-professional service. 

Mrs. Jones has come to expect these services, in so 
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President, Ohrbach’s—New York and Newark 


far as most of the department stores she patronizes 
are concerned. Some of them she originally demanded. 
Others were devised by the stores themselves as a 
competitive advantage. Today Mrs. Jones looks upon 
them as her birthright. 

But what Mrs. Jones is either unable or unwilling 
to understand is that directly or indirectly she must 
pay for each and every one of these services. The 
chain stores in the food field have succeeded, in a 
measure, in acquainting Mrs. Jones with the high cost 
of service. But the department stores have not had 
much success for the simple reason that they have 
not tried. And they have not tried for two reasons: 

First, the department stores have been singularly 
unable to get together and agree on a unified course 
of action. Inasmuch as one store has been fearful 
that another would gain an advantage if it continued 
a service which the other dropped, the majority have 
fallen deeper and deeper into the mire of super-service. 

Second, the stores have been fearful of what might 
happen if Mrs. Jones should ever discover what these 
“free” services really cost her. For it is a fact that 
there is no such thing as a “free” service—not if it 
is a service that most stores offer. The first store that 
started a charge-account system may have built up 
additional business, as a result of the novelty of the 
service, which more than compensated for the extra 
expense involved. But when most stores offered this 
service, it became a fixed item of expense. 


oe DISPUTE this reckless race to outdo one 
another in gratuitous service has been a 
material factor in placing retailing in its present 
dilemma. The cost of running the average department 
store is so back-breaking that with the additional 
expenses involved under NRA there is plenty of justi- 
fication for inquiring: “What is wrong with retailing?” 

Mrs. Jones simply knows that merchandise costs 
more than she is able to pay. She is not one whit 
interested in the fact that very few department stores 
have earned a profit during the last three years. But 
perhaps she might view matters in a different light 
if she knew that beautiful buildings in expensive 
locations, unlimited varieties of merchandise, service 
without end, and general prodigality in store operation 
take their toll out of her pocketbook. 

Statistics are deadly. And to the uninitiate, statis- 
tics descriptive of department store operation are 
doubly deadly, inasmuch as they are difficult to com- 
prehend. But since the family budget is so vitally 
affected, I feel that a simplified explanation of what is 
wrong with retailing will be of keen interest to men 
and women in all walks of life. 

A survey made among hundreds of department 
stores, taking in large stores and small stores, brings 
to light this rather amazing fact: the average cost of 
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selling is 38 per cent. Expressed differently, this 
means that if Mrs. Jones buys at her local department 
store for $1.38 an item for which that store paid $1, 
the store is not profiteering. Far from it. The store 
is merely breaking even! That 38 cents difference 
between the price the store paid for the item and the 
price Mrs. Jones pays represents the cost to the store 
of all its expenses of doing business. 

It seems incredible and yet it is true. But what is 
of even more concern to Mrs. Jones is that the store 
must tack more than 38 cents onto the price of certain 
items for which it pays $1, because there are other 
items on which it is unable to get this “mark up,” as 
it is called. Thus there are items bought at $1 which 
the store must sell at $1.50, because other items for 
which it pays $1 cannot be sold for more than $1.25. 
In other words, the store must average 38 cents more, 
on each $1 rung up on the cash register, than.it paid 
for the merchandise, if it is to avoid a loss at the 
end of the year. Also, some items cost more to sell 
than others. 

Let me put this before Mrs. Jones in another way. 
Mrs. Jones buys several hats each year. If she knew 
that her last hat, for which she paid $5, cost the store 
no more than $3.50, she would probably feel that she 
had been overcharged. Yet the store very likely made 
no profit on the sale for the reason that millinery 
departments in department stores have what is known 
as a “total overhead” of 45 per cent. Translated, 
this simply means that Mrs. Jones must pay 45 cents 
for every dollar she spends on millinery purely to 
compensate the store for the expense involved in 
selling her that hat. 

Again, picture Mrs. Jones about to buy a dress in 
a department store. What would she say if she 
knew that every dollar she places on the counter 
in payment for the garment is bringing her only 
60 cents worth of merchandise, because it costs the 
store approximately 40 per cent in expense to sell her 
the dress? And what would she say if she knew that 
almost 9 cents of every dollar she spends in buying 
a dress is the cost to her of the advertising the 
store did to induce her to buy the garment? 


a ARE NOT hypothetical figures. They are 
statistics collected by the Controllers’ Congress 
of the National Dry Goods Association, composed of 
a large number of department stores and specialty 
stores located throughout the country. In other words, 
these are statistics compiled by the stores for the stores. 
And bear in mind that they apply to the year 1932. In 
1933 the costs of doing business have been higher, and 
with NRA they have mounted still farther. 

I should like to quote some significant statements 
from this report, called “1932 Departmental Merchan- 
cising and Operating Results for Department Stores and 
Specialty Stores”: “Generally speaking, the profitable 
department was the exception rather than the rule. . . 
Aside from the corset-and-brassiere department and 
the hosiery department there was no other which was 
generally profitable in 1932. 

“In spite of store principals and executives marshall- 
ing every bit of resourcefulness at their command to 
break down the barrier to successful operation raised 
by the fixed charges necessary to the conduct of a 
store, there is some reason to believe that not a great 
deal was actually accomplished in this respect.” 
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I wonder whether these two statements, viewed in 
the light of the statistics previously quoted, do not 
give us a clue as to what may be wrong with retailing. 
We have already noted that the average department 
store has an overhead expense of 38 per cent—perhaps 
40 per cent today. We now find that practically all 
department stores lost money last year, despite the 
fact that for every dollar paid by women in department 
stores for merchandise approximately 33 cents actually 
went to the store to cover selling costs. As a matter 
of fact, they lost the difference between 38 and 33, 
or an average loss of 5 cents on every dollar of sales. 
And then we find that: “In spite of store principals and 
executives marshalling every bit of resourcefulness 
at their command to break down the barrier to 
successful operation raised by the fixed charges 
ncessary to the conduct of a store, there is some reason 
to believe that not a great deal was actually accom- 
plished in this respect.” 

I have emphasized that word “necessary,” for it 
seems to me that here is the cause of much of the 
trouble. There seems to be a clear indication that 
stores have fallen into a traditional way of doing 
things. That they feel that this service and that ser- 
vice, this extravagance and that extravagance, all are 
essential. They are convinced that a successful retail 
business cannot be run minus these policies. 

Of course this is not the case. There are a number 
of stores which have weathered the last three stormy 
years very nicely indeed, although they have not been 
able to boast of the “benefits” of a plethora of services. 
If I may be pardoned a few references to my own 
business, I should like to point out the following: 

Our fixed charges “necessary to the conduct” of our 
stores do not even approach the figures previously 
mentioned. In fact, our total cost of doing business 
is in the neighborhood of 14 per cent this year, as 
compared with the probable 1933 average of most 
department stores of 40 per cent. Expressed in Mrs. 
Jones’ language, if we buy an item for $1 and sell it 
for $1.16 we earn a profit of 2 cents on the transaction. 
The service type of department store must sell it for 
$1.44 to make the same profit. If such a store sells 
the item for $1.16 it loses 28 cents on the transaction. 

How do we do it? The answer is simple. We find 
that “the fixed charges necessary to the conduct of 
a store” are not at all the same that service stores 
seem to find necessary. We occupy comparatively in- 
expensive quarters, our 200,000 square feet of floor 
space costing us only a moderate rental. We make no 
deliveries. We have no charge accounts. Although 
we sel] only ready-to-wear for women and children, 
we make no alterations. We have no C. O. D. or 
approval system. Women come to our two stores, 
pay cash, and take their. purchases with them. Appar- 
ently this policy is successful. Our volume runs up 
into many millions, so that we are probably among the 
first 100 stores in the country. 

I do not contend that all department stores should 
operate on our basis. There are men and women 
who want, and who can afford, service, and to whom 


-certain stores can cater profitably. The point I should 


like to make is that service should be sold at a profit, 
precisely as merchandise should be sold at a protiit. 
Then those who want service will pay for it, and 
those who do not want service will save accordingly. 

Some day, for example, we (Continued on page 53) 
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Rubberized Gold Dollars 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE Eaitor, the econostat 


Carver sometimes strikes mankind like a Jovian 
bolt, sudden, devastating, complete. “Violent 
revolution” is the fitting phrase. Again change comes in 
perceptible instalments, unmistakable but gradual. 
“Evolution” describes the movement. Finally it may 
come upon us like a subtle drug which, operating while 
our senses are diverted or suspended, astonishes with its 
accomplished alteration when again we awaken. Noth- 
ing else can describe the transformation now taking 
place in the monetary system of this country. 

Since 1792, the price of gold, with the exception of 
the period 1861-1879, was the only fixed price in an era 
which abhorred artificial restraints upon economic proc- 
esses. Silver shared this privileged position with gold 
until 1873, when the much lamented “crime” against the 
white metal was committed. During this period the law 
of the land defined the dollar as 1/20.67 of an ounce of 
pure gold. This placed us on the gold standard. Had 
the law instead defined the dollar as 10 pounds of sugar 
or a bushel of wheat we would have been on the sugar 
or the wheat standard. In fact, parts of this country 
have at various times been on a wheat, beaver skin, 
tobacco, wampum, and even whisky standard. 

With the development of complex business forms, 
inter-community trade, and banking, these other stand- 
ards proved awkward and banking convenience in the 
end dictated the choice of gold as the exclusive standard 
because of its imperishability, ready divisibility, and 
high value in small bulk. It should be emphasized that 
the human race for most of its existence has exchanged 
goods on a barter basis or used as a common denomin- 
ator of value some other commodity than gold. 

The yellow metal has occupied its exalted exclusive 
position only during the last century. As such its vir- 
tues were rationalized by students and particularly by 
bankers. It was an automatic agent maintaining eco- 
nomic stability throughout the world. In addition to its 
real virtues it was endowed by an adoring fraternity 
with talismanic qualities. Nevertheless, some irreverent 
observers noted that in every emergency the gold stand- 
ard was carefully led out of a back door and suspended. 
Ii was essentially a fair weather standard and could 
not survive the rough treatment of adversity. 

We say all this without prejudice either for or against 
gold, merely to set the reader’s mind at rest. Whether 
the country should or should not return to the orthodox 
gold standard is a distinct question which may be ar- 
gued with great force on both sides. The point to be 
made here is that the economic heavens will not topple 
if the world in the course of time treats gold as it has 
silver or even corset stays. 

For a new monetary era has been ushered in while 
learned doctors were controverting the merits of a sys- 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


THE CLASS IN ECONOMICS 


tem that no longer existed. This country definitely 
abandoned the gold standard when the banks ceased to 
redeem currency in gold. When the President later per- 
mitted gold miners to sell their product in world mar- 
kets through the Federal Reserve, he admitted that the 
old parity between the dollar and gold had ended. 
When the Administration fixed the price of oil and 
established minimum prices for labor, cotton, and corn, 
it created new fixed equivalents for the dollar. That 
dollar today, instead of being 23.22 grains of pure gold, 
is 1.00/1.11 of a barrel of crude oil, 2.5 hours of com- 
mon labor, 10 pounds of cotton or 2 bushels of corn. 
While disputing the merits of a commodity dollar it has 
crept unobserved into the marts of the land. Gold has 
been routed from its throne and has been quietly suc- 
ceeded by a growing group of other commodities. 


LL THE DRAMATIC emphasis has been placed 

A upon the President’s treatment of gold. This 

is due to the fact that the Chief Executive, confronted 
by irresistible inflationist pressure from agrarian cen- 
ters, resorted to the device of open gold purchases as a 
homeopathic remedy for languishing commodity prices. 
Among many primitive races the accepted formula 
for inducing rain after prolonged drought is as follows: 
In the clear presence of the powers above and attended 
by suitably impressive ceremonials, water is poured 
upon the arid land. This is a strong hint to the superior 
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being in charge of the heavenly flood gates to send 
down moisture to relieve parched crops. 

The analogy applies perfectly to the Government’s 
purchase of gold. Each day it sets a higher price for the 
yellow metal for obvious emulation by other commod- 
ities. The President’s monetary advisers eagerly watch 
the stock ticker, knowing full well that their existence 
as monetary experts in the service of the state depends 
upon the success of their. intercession with the higher 
and lamentably obscure price powers. 

It is here realized that Professor Warren and his as- 
sociates have carefully rationalized their remedy and 
would resent the suggestion that it is homeopathic and 
not directly causal. Let us follow their reasoning. 

The law establishes gold as the common yardstick of 
market values—that is to say, it did until the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard severed the connection. Just 
as a certain mass, defined as a pound, is used to measure 
weight, a certain unit known as a foot to measure dis- 
tance, so a certain quantity of gold, 23.22 grains, was 
designated by law as the measuring rod of market 
values. The equation under the gold standard was: 


1 ounce of gold — $20.67 
One dollar — 23.22 grains of gold. 


In terms of this standard value, unit prices during the 
last four years have been unsatisfactory and during the 
greater part of this period have been declining. This 
has had serious social and economic consequences. It 
was necessary to restore the nominal value of farm and 
manufactured products, human services, and capital 
equipment in order to relieve the universal malaise. 
Since direct efforts had failed to bring back former 
values, the same end could be accomplished by reduc- 
ing the size of the unit used for measurement. 

If prices were too low in terms of a dollar that had 
23.22 grains of gold it would be a very simple matter 
to reduce the gold content of that dollar and make it 
16 grains or 12 grains or any other quantity necessary 
to restore earlier nominal values. If you are offering in 
settlement of a contract a hog which must weigh 200 
pounds, and you find on placing it in the scales that it 
weighs but 100 pounds, you can, if you have the author- 
ity, decree that a pound shall be 8 instead of 16 ounces. 
Your squealer will then weigh 200 pounds. 


HIS IS WHAT the President and his wise men 

have undertaken to do with prices. In order to 
raise prices they are simply reducing the gold content 
of the dollar. If gold at $20.67 an ounce yields a dollar 
with a gold content of 23.22 grains, then gold whose 
price has been raised to $32 an ounce will give us a 
dollar with 15 grains. Theoretically prices should be 
higher in proportion. 

That is beautifully clear and logical if we remain in 
the realm of theory. Unfortunately, this theory, like 
some others, finds exposure to the facts fatal. In 1896 
this country used a dollar which contained 23.22 grains 
of gold. The record shows that the same identical 
dollar served as a measuring rod of value in 1920, 1929, 


and on March 1, 1933. Our hog (commodities) which ~ 


must weigh 200 pounds (prices) weighed 126 pounds 
in 1896, 320 pounds in 1920, 194 pounds in 1929 and 
134 pounds on March 1, 1933. 

A small boy on the side lines asks: “Is it the same 
hog?” That, of course, is one flaw in the theory. The 
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demand and supply position of the commodities and 
services whose values are now so unsatisfactory is never 
the same from one period to another. Price changes 
may occur not only because gold becomes more valu- 
able—the contention of the President’s current mone- 
tary advisers—but also because the objects whose value 
gold measures suffer from oppressive surpluses. 

Of course, unless we are careful this objection may 
itself become absurd. If an ounce of gold at one time 
is worth 20 bushels of wheat and at another 40 bushels, 
it will get us nowhere at all if we insist that the change 
has taken place not because gold is more valuable but 
rather because wheat is less valuable. The point is 
that the causes responsible for the change have been 
operating on the side of wheat rather than of gold. 

The next flaw in the theory throws a realistic light 
upon the problem of effects. Will a rise in the price of 
gold, at home or abroad or in both places, raise the 
price of commodities, securities, and services? The an- 
swer is an unequivocal no. The country today uses a 
dollar that has no relation to the yellow metal. For all 
practical purposes that relation has not existed for 
many years. The merchant who buys and sells, the 
worker who draws pay and lives on it, have long since 
forgotten that the counters employed in making their 
exchanges are warehouse receipts for gold. When the 
Government abandoned the gold standard even that 
tenuous vestigial connection with an earlier authentic 
gold standard was destroyed. 

If the purchase of gold by the Government at mount- 
ing prices is to affect other prices it must increase the 
amount of credit or currency in use or both. Failing 
in this it must nevertheless increase the flow of busi- 
ness and individual incomes and accelerate the turnover 
of money. We may put the matter bluntly so that the 
conclusion can admit no doubt: 

If the Government buys fifty thousand ounces of 
gold at $32 or $40 or $50 an ounce and then buries the 
mass deep in the vaults of the Treasury, how can it in- 
crease the credit which the First National Bank of 
Brownville will extend to business man Smith? How 
can it create an opportunity for Smith to use those 
funds profitably? How can it increase the ability of 
Smith to pay higher wages? How can it increase the 
demand for wheat and pork or affect the disposition of 
anyone to spend his income? The answer, of course, is 
that it can and will do none of these things. Uncle Sam 
might just as well manipulate the price of dodo bones. 
Of far greater significance to the price structure of the 
future than anything which the Government might do 
with gold is its action in pegging the price of major 
primary commodities such as oil, corn, and cotton. 

This conclusion admits one qualification and one as- 
surance. The qualification relates to the psychological 
effect. If people fear that inflation is on the way, and 
that the integrity of the dollar may be undermined, 
they will rush to buy commodities, real estate, and 
securities. This flight from the dollar will raise prices. 

The assurance relates to the degree to which the Gov- 
ernment will push the experiment. There is no reason 
to believe that it will undermine the dollar until accu- 
mulations are swept away, as they were in Germany. 
Such inflation is the resort of a government without 
power to collect taxes or credit to borrow. Assuming 
that the Government is successful in raising prices to 
1926. levels, this would not involve an overwhelming 
loss to the bond holder or savings depositor. 
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INDEX OF GENERAL BUSINESS 


| To the comprehen- 

sive index prepared by the 
ECONOSTAT for this magazine, busi- 
ness during the month of October showed 
a further substantial recession from the 
level which prevailed during September. 
Since the component items individually 
all include corrections for seasonal 
changes, it must be concluded that the 
drop shown by the index measures a de- 
cline in excess of that normally expected. 
The verdict. of the index can hardly 
surprise any one familiar with the facts. 
Yet it should not be interpreted as a 
definite check to business recovery or a 
failure of the Administration’s program. 
Economic forces are so potent and far- 
reaching that even a nation like the 
United States cannot dissociate itself 
entirely from world influences. Further- 
more the application of perspective to the 
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business picture makes it apparent that 
no recovery from depression has ever 
proceeded along a smooth rising slope. 
The precipitate pace of recovery wit- 
nessed during May, June, and July made 
the subsequent reaction inevitable. Over 
a longer period of time the outlook is 
still definitely encouraging. 

The last two months have been marked 
by an abatement of the labor disturb- 
ances and by an increasing adjustment to 
the new conditions in production and 
trade established by the NRA codes. 
These have both been disturbing short- 
time factors to which business has been 
compelled to adapt itself. Two other 
factors similar in character and of more 
recent origin have been the experiment 
of the Government in the purchase of 
gold, discussed more fully in the preced- 
ing pages, and the revolt of the farmers. 





The farmer still feels that he is the 
backbone of the nation and that agricul- 
ture provides the essential sustenance of 
the land. Special legislation in the form 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
passed to relieve his particular distress. 
At the same time the Government 
through the National Industrial Recovery 
Act undertook similar aid for business 
and the industrial worker. The efforts 
of the Government under the latter have 
been far more spectacular than the work 
of Secretary Wallace and AAA Peek. 
Support of the NRA has been made the 
test of patriotism. No such importance 
seemed to attach to the AAA. The farm- 
er in consequence feels neglected. 

A second cause of discontent has been 
the decline in agricultural prices. Parity 
prices promised by the President seem 
farther away than ever. Applying this 
pragmatic test to the Government’s 
policies, the farmer has concluded that 
they are a failure, a conclusion ably re- 
futed by Messrs. Wallace and Peek. 
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EFFICIENCY in tomorrow's house demands an 
- electrified laundry, such as this Westinghouse 
model room pictured above, equipped with labor- 
saving washer and iron, plus convenient metal 
hampers and linen closets. The preserving season 
may take on new interest with the can sealing 
appliance (upper left) which enables the house- 
wife to use tin cans. At the extreme left is shown 
a device which utilizes the water power available 
at the kitchen water faucet to whip cream, etc. 
Thermometers have been neglected so that the 
new easy-reading Airguide (left) became a very 
necessary modernization. 








O« WOULD FIN» it relatively easy to elaborate 
upon the meaning of the word home by 
simply quoting two or three lines from any of the 
numerous list of poets of the fireside. It would not be 
as simple to pluck a poetic description of tomorrow’s 
home, but it would be simpler than doing the same 
thing for “Tomorrow’s Transportation,” or ‘“Tomor- 
row’s Housing,” the subjects of two preceding articles 
in this series of three. For the home, in its relation 
to those modern conveniences which make for an im- 
proved mode of living, is already in intimate contact 
with the tomorrow that housing and transportation are 
still awaiting. 

To illustrate: The exteriors of all the so-called mod- 
ern houses exhibited at the Century of Progress and 
elsewhere represent a new and usually striking attempt 
at betterment and advance, but still in the experi- 
mental stage. The interiors on the other hand—when 
interiors include all of the gadgets from electric irons 
to automatic refrigeration and heating—are already 
far advanced. Most of the things included are prod- 
ucts of our leading manufacturers that can be bought 
as easily in Sun Prairie or Sioux City as in Manhattan 
or Chicago. A potent factor in favor of the new in 
housing, often overlooked by its many critics, is that 
every interior is more important than the exterior. In 
fact the new in housing is based on this premise, and at 
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present every interior is equipped with devices for 
better living that are the realest of realities, waiting 
to walk off the distributors’ shelves, and thus do their 
bit in the drive toward a new prosperity. 

Not that there is to be nothing new in the home. 
Only that progress has been faster, and at present the 
home appliance division of all of this is well in the van. 
Consider the efforts of one of the leaders in the field, 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. They are at present erecting a “Mystery House” 
at Mansfield, Ohio, to be ready for public inspection 
late in December. Of course it will contain all of the 
present advanced electrical appliances: refrigerators, 
stoves, heating, washing, ironing, lighting and radio. 

After conversing with the research engineers of the 
company it is possible to suspect a number of truly 
astonishing innovations: Garage doors may open auto- 
matically as the car approaches the house. Heating 
may be done with heating wires laid directly into the 
walls as shown in the illustration on page 36. Or it 
may be done with “reversed refrigeration”—the process 
of heating a house in winter with the same equipment 
that cools it in summer. Surely ultraviolet light will 
find a wider application than at present, moving the 
sunlight everywhere within the house. Some of the 
rooms may be windowless—recent research has shown 
the advantages of such rooms—if not entire houses. 
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Tomorrow's Home 
By T. J. MALONEY 





BEAUTY and utility unite in tomorrow's 
kitchen, illustrated above in the General 
Electric model. Stove, refrigerator, cof- 
fee percolator, mixer, toaster, waffle 
baker, concealed dishwasher, and 
hooded lights placed over work tables, 
all owe their existence to the increasing 
general use of electricity. 


The electric eye may noiselessly 
and automatically open doors as 
you wish to pass through them, 
turn the water on and off auto- 
matically as you wish to use it; 
and possibly increase the intensity 
of the light by which you read, 
automatically protecting your eye- 
sight. Portable air conditioning 
units may be moved from room to 
room; television may supplant 
the radio; and a hundred other 
large and small gestures to easier _ 
living will be made to Mrs. Josephine Citizen. All of 
these things will come out of the experimental stage in 
due time. 

In this field such statements are not predictions but 
accepted facts. Here the manufacturer spends millions 
on research, and the astounding advances in the ease of 
living in the American home since the war point in 
only one direction—a continued advance and applica- 
tions of the results of this research. 

Here, too, the depression worked one of its few boons. 
To stimulate sales, new products were necessary. Con- 
sider such simple items as clocks, toasters, and elec- 
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AIR-CONDITIONERS provide the same de- 
sired room temperature all year, also elimi- 
nating excess moisture. A Westinghouse floor 
unit is pictured above. The newest thing in 
electric dishwashers, as pictured at the top 
of this page, is the fitting of this Westing- 
house washer into cupboard space thereby 
saving usable surface on top of it. At the 
left, a pleased housewife demonstrates her 
Westinghouse electric towel drier. 


tric irons. New clocks are in beautifully designed 
cases, their faces brightened, and even a jump clock— 
one that tells time in the same manner many auto 
speedometers do, entirely eliminating face and hands— 
introduced. And clock sales have held up all through 
the last four years. Toasters were made automatic 
enough to do everything but butter and eat your toast, 
and irons were given different heat intensities for silk, 
cotton, rayon and wool; their faces lifted, and made 
easier to lift, by the substitution of die cast aluminum 


for that same face. 
All of these things are technological advances for the 
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uses and advances are of as great importance here as 


in the transportation and housing fields. Steel, alumi- 
num, copper, brass, nickel, lead, plastics, wood, and 
hundreds of other elements and chemical combinations 
all have possibilities. 

Design—because Josephine Citizen has consistently 
shown a preference for better looking as well as better 
aids to her housekeeping—occupies not undue, but often 
unappreciated, prominence in tomorrow’s living. The 
year 1934 unfolds to the male portion of the popula- 
tion what is to be given to the better half in such a 
home item as washing machines. His astonished eyes 
are to witness more explicitly than ever before a known 
axiom among the manufacturers who have catered to 
his wife in the bathroom and kitchen. The American 
housewife is the deciding and also the intelligent factor 
in American design. 

Thereupon good Joseph Citizen will perhaps look 
with more favor on fully streamlined automobiles that 
are technical advances, but unorthodox enough to have 
the engine in the rear, and the traction in the front, 
and the steering to be done on a single rear wheel, re- 
sulting in less gas per mile and more miles per hour. 
Even in the short period of two 
months since ‘“Tomorrow’s 
Transportation” was published 





PRESENT research indicates that one of 


the most efficient and economical meth- 
ods of heating in the future may be by 


means of electrical wires embedded in 
the plaster walls. L. W. Schad, West- 


inghouse research engineer, is shown 
above with an unfinished panel. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC produces a fan 

for tomorrow's house, new in design and 

action. Note the propeller blades. It 
is noiseless as well as attractive. 


creators, niceties for the buyers, 
and sales increasers for the mer- 
chandisers. Such seemingly 
small changes are the real rea- 
sons why the home appliance 
field moves faster than any other 








here, certain manufacturers have 
hinted at the commercial possi- 
bilities of radically revised cars. 
Henry Ford exhibited one at his 
one-man show in Detroit cele- 
brating the thirtieth anniversary 
of the Ford Motor Company. It 
is safe to say that an elementary 
education in design and its pos- 
sibilities can be acquired by any 
individual who closely observes 
the changes in washing machines 
and some automobiles in 1934. 
Names—material, design, 
names—these are the things that 
mold the future, and command 





in this re-creation of our living. 

Radical changes are left to transportation and hous- 
ing. But results achieved by home appliance manu- 
facturers show the wisdom of keeping not only abreast 
of the times, but of being the initiators of steady steps 
—but not too great strides—forward. 

In lighting fixtures, typewriters, decorative novelties, 
plumbing hardware, oil burner parts, automobile and 
washing machine parts, refrigerator hardware, clocks, 
fans, and air conditioning equipment, zinc has success- 
fully but not firmly established itself. Certainly the re- 
search and sales effort to be expended on further utiliza- 
tion of the metal play a part in pleasing Josephine Citi- 
zen, and putting her lesser half back to work. 

“What of the material replaced?” you may ask. The 
competition is healthy and is one of the supporting 
stones in the greater consumption of goods. When 
the Holland Tunnel was completed, connecting New 
York and New Jersey, many saw the doom of the ferry 
lines between the two shores. Fifty million vehicles 
used the ferries the year of the completion of the tun- 
nel. The following year those fifty million vehicles 
went through the tunnel, and there were thirty million 
more to take their places on the ferry! 

Materials—the background and backbone—of new 
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the word CHANGE. Of names 
there are too many to attempt to credit all who are 
part of the whole. But names are closely allied with 
products and progress, as the various photographs show, 
and as some of the following items indicate. 
Air conditioning is on its way—but in housing it has 
a long way to go. Listen to an electrical manufacturer 
tell of the difficulty in selling an electric fan or two for 
home use, and you will soon realize the problem.’ But 
General Electric, Carrier Corp., Westinghouse, York 
Ice Machinery Corp., Campbell Metal Window Co., and 
others are all bending their efforts toward this great 
market. Perhaps television will help it. Surely if we 
are to have home movies we will demand cool movies. 
Heating and cooling will become one unit, or heat may 
be imbedded in the walls. General Electric and West- 
inghouse have innovated the kitchen complete in one 
unit—and the home laundry is the next step. The Cop- 
per and Brass Research Association has convinced the 
public of the necessity of copper and brass pipe for 
plumbing fixtures, and what American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary, and Crane, and Kohler, and Speak- 
man have done for the bathroom and will continue to 
do are too well known to be reiterated here. The Apex 
Electric Company carries cleansing to newer levels— 
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even placing a Diogenes lamp looking for dirt on the 
front of its vacuum cleaner. 

Radio of short wave frequency and television are on 
their way. That means that R.C.A., Philco, Atwater 
Kent, Stromberg Carlson, American Telephone and 
Telegraph, and all the indus- 
try is almost ready to ex- 
pound their commercial INNOVATIONS intro- 
plausibility. Windowless duced in Retin Apex 
rooms? Not only plausible pr headitgha i 
but very practical, for some — dark corners, and a 
parts of the house. They are swivel handle. 
easier to heat and to keep 
cool, and what is more, can 
be kept at a constant level 
of temperature. The Mo- 
hawk Carpet Company has 
found that properly and 
constantly humidified rooms 
greatly increase the wear 
resistance and life of rugs, 
because sheeps’ wool has 
greater ductility and pep in 
a properly humidified room. 
Lighting will assuredly con- 
tinue on its way toward 
change and improvement— 
in particular toward a 
wider utilization of indirect 
lighting. As previously mentioned, ultraviolet, and 
the sun lamp, will fill a place of increasing importance. 
Since ultraviolet light is absorbed instead of reflected 
by a lot of present day wall surfaces, there will be 
further research on the part of the electrical, paint, and 
metal people to meet its demands. Gas continues to 
contend with electricity, as do coal and oil. General 
Electric and Petroleum Heat & Power Co., have made 
important contributions in the oil burner field. Furniture 
is bound to follow the trends already established in 
the bathroom and kitchen and become more functional. 
That does not mean that all furnishing will be the so- 
called modern, but a note of simplicity already evident 
will swell in volume. 

In this reaching for simplicity, paint as color be- 
comes more important than ever. Its decorative value 
can be strikingly improved through new color schemes 
and new uses. The interiors in R. H. Macy’s For- 
ward House exhibit in New York and also those of 
Mandel Brothers in Chicago are fine examples. It 
used to be almost bawdy to think of opposite walls in 
the same room done in opposite color. But no more. 
New times and new styles. As always with a medium 
as flexible as paint, there will be styles and fads, and 
its use in tomorrow’s home may be radically new 
for a year or two, and then return to some craze 
of years ago. But the paint itself will be better 
and better as the years go by and the styles come 
and go. 

Again using the home of Franklin Brill, described 
last month in “Tomorrow’s Housing,” as an example, 
listen to this summation of tomorrow’s living in terms 
of maintenance. “Another feature of: this home—in 
reality a three-room city apartment set in a suburban 
site—is its reduction of maintenance, pointing the way 
to a time when housekeeping goes on a thirty-hour week 
or less. All dust-catching projections have been elimi- 
nated from around the doors and the single-pane win- 
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dows, doors are all flush 
slab-type, sound-proofed ; 
tables are hung from walls 
without legs to interfere 
with vacuum cleaning; 
chairs, sofas, beds, vanities, 
stove, and refrigerator all 
rest flat on the floor to 
eliminate dust-traps ; radio, 
clocks and _ roll-firescreen 
are built in flush with 
walls, carpeting extends 
from wall to wall, the sink 
is built in flush with the 
counter-top and serves as 
the dishpan, mirrors are 
frameless, hung with alumi- 
num clips,.and doorknobs 
are of a new synthetic plastic 
called Durez, which prevents 
static sparks and never needs pol- 
ishing. The pullman kitchen, 
with a floor area only eight feet 

long by sixteen inches wide, saves thousands 

of steps a day, yet contains more cupboard 

room and working space than nine out of 
ten conventional kitchens. A dining alcove, seating four, 
adjoins the kitchen, and both may be instantly shut off 
from the living room by heavy draperies.” 

If the three items of transportation, housing, and liv- 
ing make a new kind of existence tomorrow, it will still 
be so closely allied to the old, that the younger genera- 
tion will never note the difference, and the older will soon 
forget it,except in reminiscing moments. It merely 
means that this technological improvement that moti- 
vates our existence has captured the last of our citadels. 
It is bound to come, and under present conditions 
the sooner the better. So reasons the national admin- 
istration, now trying to do everything in its power to 
cut the red tape that hinders its completion. The 
American housewife, in her able support of new de- 
sign is a decisive factor in the march toward better 
times. 
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TOMORROW'S gas range, as designed by Norman Bel Geddes, 
and manufactured by the Standard Gas Equipment Corporation. 
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The Near East Learns How 


By BARCLAY ACHESON 


So YEARS AGO a well 
known American organi- 
zation doing relief work in the 
eastern Mediterranean found itself 
with twenty-five deaf mute chil- 
dren on its hands. It was faced 
with two alternatives. It could 
feed the children for a time and 
then turn them adrift to be on the 
streets—the immemorial fate of 
such boys and girls born in pov- 
erty in the old world. Or it could 
start a deaf mute school at Amer- 
ican expense to be carried on as 
an American philanthropy for as 
long as funds were forthcoming. 

These were the conventional solutions, but the or- 
ganization rebelled at both. Temporary feeding was 
futile. And American workers in the field were coming 
more and more to believe that the establishment of an 
institution run in perpetuity on American funds was a 
monument to the financial and social inferiority of the 
people it was designed to serve. 

The organization therefore resolved on an experi- 
ment. Temporarily taking the children under its care, 
it sent to the United States a capable native woman 
to take a training course in the education of deaf mutes. 
On the completion of her schooling the American 
agency announced that a demonstration school for the 
deaf mutes under its care would be opened. This school 
would be directed by the native teacher, and it would 
be financed by American money for the period of dem- 
onstration only. 

Almost immediately the school attracted attention. 
Since it was run by a Greek woman, though trained as 
she could not have been at home, it aroused a sense of 
national pride. The Greek Government undertook a 
survey of deaf mute children in Greece and found there 
were more than 5,000. But the American organization 
quietly declined to assume responsibility for others than 
the original twenty-five. When these had been taught 
to speak, to read, and to learn some simple craft, the 
school was scheduled to close. 

By this time, however, the Department of Education 
of the Greek Government had seen too much of the 
transformation of these lonely little boys and girls into 
normal, happy children, to let the matter drop. From 
the beginning the department had codperated with the 
American organization. It now has taken over the model 


school and incorporated it in its system of education. 


Today two splendid new buildings testify to the ability 
and intention of the Government to look after its own 
deaf mute children without help or support from out- 
side. The people are grateful for the demonstration 
that showed them the way and proud of their own ac- 
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A Macedonian village priest receiving instruction 
in tree grafting. He, in turn, passes on the art 
to the farmers of his community. 


complishment. This type of pro- 
cedure and objective characterized 
the beginning of the work of the 
Near East Foundation. 

The Foundation is successor to 
Near East Relief, but with a dif- 
ferent problem and a different ob- 
jective. The Near East Relief did 
an emergency work at a time when 
millions of people were left home- 
less and hungry. That work is 
practically completed. Such proj- 
ects as are incomplete—the educa- 
tion of orphans, the follow-up of 
refugee cases—are under the direc- 
tion of the new organization. The 
work of the Foundation is not to alleviate an emergency 
condition, but to change for all time the conditions out 
of which such emergencies grow. The Foundation lays 
a solid base upon which the local governments build a 
permanent structure. 

This is a tremendous task, but not an impossible one. 
For every boy and girl trained, every peasant instructed, 
acts as a teacher going out to demonstrate that train- 
ing in his own village or farm community. 

The program of the Foundation has four phases. 
First comes.a survey of the district in which work is to 
be carried on. This survey is made by American ex- 
perts and local leaders. Never is there any attempt to 
begin work without the codperation of local authorities. 
These investigators diagnose what is wrong in a field, 
and what in their opinion is the most likely remedy for 
the difficulty. 

The next step is to establish, on as economical a basis 
as possible, a trial remedy; a traveling clinic or play- 
ground or model farm. This experiment is carried on 
for a sufficient length of time to enable both Ameri- 
cans and nationals to determine whether it is adapted 
to the needs of the community, and whether it may be 
taken over by the local government. Unless a program 
can be so developed that it will eventually draw its 
leadership and financial support from the people it 
serves, it is not undertaken. 

If the experiment proves successful the demonstra- 
tion stage of the work follows. By this time it is neces- 
sary for the local government to assume partial support 
and pledge itself to complete support at some stated 
date. In every project undertaken the local government 
has been eager to do so. In this demonstration phase, 
more than ever, full codperation of local leaders is im- 
perative. The most perfectly trained agricultural ex- 
pert would be of little use if he were unfamiliar with 
the soil and resources of the farm on which he is experi- 
menting, as well as with the methods previously em- 
ployed. No nurse, no matter how skilled, could con- 
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SYRIA—A health and village betterment 

director, traveling in her healthmobile, 

holds a_ clinic wherever conditions 
demand it. 


duct a successful clinic if she were 
unaware of the customs, habits, and 
mental characteristics of the people 
to whom she is to introduce new 
methods of hygiene. 

The demonstration is instituted in 
partnership with local schools and 
community leaders. In most cases it 
covers a period of years, during 
which native men and women are 
trained to spread the gospel of mod- 
ern health, recreation, sanitation, and 
farming, until the original model has 
altered the whole aspect of the land. The fourth and 
final stage is the transfer of the project to local hands. 

Today the Near East Foundation has established 
centers in Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Tur- 
key, Palestine, and Syria. Other countries have re- 
quested help but funds are lacking. For the most part 
the work is mobile in character and is adapted to the 
needs of the rural poor. Where institutions are main- 
tained, they act as a base from which, through faculty 
and student body, the work is carried out into the rural 
communities and refugee settlements. 

The most complete demonstration of the Founda- 
tion’s ideal of rural life work is in operation in Mace- 
donia. It started with an attempt to improve antiquated 
farming methods in order to create an environment in 
which orphaned youths might become self-supporting. 
It has developed into a full-rounded program in fifty- 
four villages which includes instruction in practical 
farming methods to men.and boys; classroom talks and 
school gardens; projects in water supply and malaria 
control ; child care through the conduct of day nurseries 
for the babies of working mothers and by instruction in 
homes; simple cooking, sewing, nursing, and similar 
home skills in home-demonstration centers; village 
reading rooms and traveling libraries, and health-build- 
ing recreation. Similar work has been started recently 
in Turkey in the hinterland of Izmir. 

In Syria the prevalence of malaria and other devital- 
izing diseases, which lowered working strength almost 
to negligible dimensions, necessitated an approach from 
the angle of health and home. An American nurse 
started work in three villages where the Refugee Settle- 
ment Commission had transplanted poverty-stricken 
Anatolian exiles from the great refugee camps in Syrian 
cities. With a white motor truck equipped as a clinic, 
she began her service of healing and heartening a people 
abject with discouragement. During three years, by 
employing native workers, this service has been ex- 
tended to cover a large area. Whitewashed huts of sun- 
dried bricks serve as centers where demonstrations in 
health, home-making, and child care are made, clinics 
are held, and health-producing recreation is taught. The 
work reaches out into the entire countryside, to Arab 
and Christian villagers alike who are enjoying their 
first experience with cleanliness, diversified diet through 
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home gardens, and freedom from malaria through the 
draining of swamps. 

On the principle that each type of service is designed 
to meet the most imperative need of a locality, the work 
in other areas differs naturally from that in Macedonia 
and northern Syria. The work in Albania illustrates 
the way in which a program is made to reach out into 
the countryside from a localized base. 


A TER 500 years of Ottoman rule, Albania in its 
new independence is establishing its first 
school system. The Government needs teachers and 
farm leaders. It is ready to act but must have help in 
getting started. The survey of Albania revealed two 
things: that the country is predominantly agricultural ; 
and that it is swamped in poverty and disease largely 
because there is not the most rudimentary knowledge of 
modern methods. Albanian poverty can be prevented 
by means of instruction in sanitation, irrigation, stock 
breeding, and crop raising. But how to go about it? 
Here was a problem for the Foundation. 

The solution came through Dr. C. Telford Erickson, 
who had been conducting a mission school at Kavaje, 
near the sea. Dr. Erickson offered to turn over his 
building and such equipment as he had for a model farm 
school. The Albanian Government—which means King 
Zog first of all—was delighted. The King would see 
that Albania did everything within the possibilities of 
its resources to get that school started. 

Whereupon an agreement was drawn up between the 
Near East Foundation and the Government of Albania, 
formally passed by Parliament and signed by his High-- 
ness, King Zog. It provided for the establishment of 
the Albanian-American Institute, supported jointly by 
the two parties for twenty years, after which it would 
become an Albanian enterprise. Seven hundred acres of 
land were given for the school free of all duties and 
taxes. Half the scholarships were to be paid by the 
Government, half by the Foundation. American 
salaries were to be paid from American funds, and Al- 
banian salaries from Albanian funds. The building 
budget was evenly divided. 

Today the school is in full swing. There is a large 
community building, combination town hall for the vil- 
lagers and dining room and (Continued on page 58) 
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Tx Exiot Papers deposited in 
the Harvard Library include 
a letter of President Eliot written to 
President Garfield of Williams, of the 
7th of December, 1908, saying: 

“The longer I have worked for Har- 
vard University the more convinced I 
have become that all the colleges and 
universities of our country have a com- 
mon cause and common ideals, and that they should all 
be encouraged and inspired to stand together, and ac- 
tively codperate in opposing evils and promoting good 
works. I have personally seen a liberal advance of the 
American colleges and universities towards this codp- 
eration, and it is one of the best things that I have 
witnessed.” 

Recent academic history proves and illustrates the 
continuance of the happy movement to which Eliot 
alludes. This present article, too, in its joint writing 
and in its oneness and diversity of subject illustrates 
the important and recent progress in the unity of 
colleges. 

James Bryant Conant on the 9th of October was 
inaugurated president of our oldest college. This col- 
lege is approaching the three-hundredth anniversary 
of its founding. Conant is its twenty-third president. 
His administration follows the two terms of Eliot and 
of Lowell. Eliot’s administration of forty years was 


department of 


creative. It was, indeed, revolutionary in its reorgan- 


ization of the three professional schools of law, of 
medicine, and of divinity. The organization of the 
University as a unified group of departments, the per- 
fecting of the elective system of studies, the increase 
in the number of students and in the amount of endow- 
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Harvard and Its New President 


JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


Harvard's new president, aged forty, 
was chosen from among the Uni- 
versity's own faculty. A member of 
the class of 1913, he obtained his 
doctor's degree three years later and 
immediately was appointed an_ in- 
structor in chemistry. With time out 
for war duty—he was a Major in the 
Chemical Warfare Service — Dr. 
Conant has thus begun his twenty- 
fifth year at Harvard, as student, in- 
structor, professor, chairman of the 
chemistry, and 
now as its president. 


© Bachrach 


By CHARLES F. THWING 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University 


ment, and in the addition of great teachers were also 
significant enlargements of Eliot’s term. Lowell’s ad- 
ministration was distinguished by the vast increase of 
endowment, some five-fold, to 125 millions, and by the 
closer relationship of teacher and student. The build- 
ing of the so-called Harvard houses by the gift of 
Edward S. Harkness, the introduction of the tutorial 
system, and the installation of the general examina- 
tion represent the great elements of Lowell’s term. 

These two administrations followed the terms of 
Edward Everett, of Sparks, of Walker, of Felton, and 
of Hill. These five administrations covered hardly 
more than a score of years. They were ineffective as 
academic forces despite the personal greatness of the 
presidents themselves. Their terms were ineffective by 
reason of their brevity. 

What are, therefore, the creative 
forces and qualities which Conant 
brings to the great office; and what 
are the problems to which he will give 
his best devotions ? 

If Eliot gave to Harvard intellec- 
tual and physical constructiveness, 
Conant will bear to it the virtue and 
the atmosphere of scholastic and ad- 
ministrative simplicity, a noble sense 
of reality, and an emphasis upon the 
fundamental elements of education. A 
great chemist himself, he will contrib- 
ute the directness in method and the 
effectiveness of the laboratory to the worth of the ad- 
ministrative office. In a word, simplicity will be the 
prevailing characteristic. This simplicity belongs to him 
as a man. This human quality will and must live and 
move in him as administrator and executive. 


HIS QUALITY was particularly manifest in the 

service of his formal induction into the great 
office. This service was not the typical academic in- 
auguration. The college “captains” and “kings” were 
not present. Salutations from other colleges were not 
offered. Addresses interpreting the higher education 
were not spoken. The service was a simple ceremonial 
of the plainest type. Its place was the historic Faculty 
Room whose walls are hung with portraits of the great 
Harvard men of the last hundred years. It seats one 
hundred and fifty. Those present embraced the chief 
officers of administration and of the faculty. The in- 
signia of office were given to the new president. A few 
words were spoken by him, promising full devotion. 
A prayer was offered by Dean Sperry of the Divinity 
School. The service was a duplication of the formal in- 
duction of President Everett of the year 1707. The 
whole inauguration in atmosphere, in place, in every 
exercise was indicative of the (Continued on page 55) 
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By Talburt, in the New York World-Telegram 
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By Darling, in the Des Moines Register 


HOW WOULD THEY LIKE TO TRADE DOCTORS? 
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Election and Repeal 


Nationwide prohibition is re- 
pealed by the voters. . . . 
Tammany goes down to de- 
feat. . . . Virginia elects a 
Governor and a Senator. 


HE PEOPLE of six states vote on the Re- 

peal Amendment (November 7): Ken- 
tucky, North and South Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Utah. The two Caro- 
linas are the first states to vote in favor 
of continued prohibition; but the other 
four states vote for Repeal. Thirty-seven 
states, or one more than the necessary 
two-thirds, have thus ratified the 
Twenty-first Amendment since April 3. 
It becomes a part of the Constitution on 
December 5, when three state conven- 
tions carry out the will of the people. 


New York City votes Tammany out of 
power (November 7) for the first time in 
twenty years, electing the Fusion candi- 
date for Mayor, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
and placing 13 votes out of 16 in the 
Board of Estimate in Fusion hands. It 
is an aftermath of 1932 exposures of 
graft and corruption. 


Vircinia voters elect Harry F. Byrd 
(Dem.) to the United States Senate seat 
that he was occupying temporarily by 
appointment. George C. Peery (Dem.) 
is elected Governor. November 7. 


Recovery 


Two billions by the Govern- 
ment. ... Mr. Swope presents 
a new plan. 


reagael Ickes, of the Department of 
the Interior (and head of the Public 
Works Administration), announces on 
October 22 that allotments of federal 
funds for public works have passed $2,- 
000,000,000. A billion and a quarter re- 
mains out of the authorized maximum. 


Deposits in banks closed after January 
1, 1933, are to be freed to the extent of 
50 per cent—possibly $1,000,000,000— 
through a plan announced by President 
Roosevelt (October 15). A “Deposit 
Liquidation Division” of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will be formed, 
to lend on deposits if assets justify. 


GeErRARD Swope proposes (November 1) 
that on the foundation laid by NRA a 
better structure could be built by a na- 
tional chamber of commerce and in- 


dustry, organizing self-governing trade 
associations to carry out the provisions of 
codes. Mr. Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, presents his plan 
to the Business Advisory and Planning 
Council of the Department of Commerce. 
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The March of Events 


October 10 to November 10 


OctoBer advances by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, amounting to 
138 millions, bring its total loans since 
establishment to $3,234,762,178. Repay- 
ment of loans reaches $935,481,296. 


THE PRESIDENT announces the establish- 
ment of a Civil Works Administration 
(November 8) headed by Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrator, with an allotment of $400,000,000, 
in an effort to remove four million per- 
sons from winter relief doles and employ 
them on. self-sustaining federal, state, 
and local projects. 


Farm Relief 


The Government proceeds with 
benefits to farmers, obtained 
by a tax on consumers... 
Some farmers have other plans. 


eu William Langer of North Da- 
kota proclaims a wheat embargo 
(October 17) under a law passed by the 
legislature earlier in the year, giving him 
power to prohibit agricultural shipments 
when prices fall below production costs. 
The railroads decide that federal laws re- 
quire them to provide transportation if 
wheat is offered for shipment. 


A sTRIKE of farmers is called by the 
National Farm Holiday Association— 
Milo Reno, of Des Moines, president— 
which claims two million members in 
twenty-four states (October 19). 


A PROCESSING tax on hogs is announced 
by the Secretary of Agriculture (Octo- 
ber 19), to begin at 50 cents a hundred- 
weight on November 5, reaching $2 on 
February 1 and continuing until Novem- 
ber, 1935. It is expected that collections 
will aggregate $348,000,000, to reward 
farmers who reduce hog production. 


A PROCESSING tax on corn, of 28 cents a 
bushel, is fixed by Government officials. 
That sum is the estimated difference be- 
tween present prices and the “fair ex- 
change” pre-war value. (October 24). 


_ Firty cents a bushel on corn in storage 
is offered as a loan by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, to farm- 
ers who accept the corn-hog production 
control program for 1934 (October 25). 
They must reduce corn acreage by 20 per 
cent and hog production by 25 per cent. 
The 50-cent loan price at Chicago is later 
changed to 45 cents on the farm. 


A Ten-State Governors’ Conference is 
held at Des Moines (October 30), with 
Governors present from Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 










THe Governors of five Northwestern 
states, who journeyed from Des Moines 
to Washington, fail to convince the Presi- 
dent and his advisers (November 2-4) 
that price-fixing would solve the agri- 
cultural problem. They propose prices 
that are 70 per cent above those now 
prevailing. Their plan involves com- 
pulsory control of marketing, and what 
the White House calls the licensing of 
every plowed field. 


A PROCESSING tax of 28 cents a bushel 
on wheat goes into effect (November 5), 
the money to be collected by the Govern- 
ment from millers and cereal manufac- 
turers and returned as “benefits” to wheat 
farmers, perhaps $102,000,000. It is un- 
derstood that 80 per cent of the country’s 
wheat growers have agreed to reduce 
cultivation next year by 7,788,000 acres. 


Cuba Flares Again 


A third revolt, led by sup- 
porters of the first, fails. 


T™ pAYs of bombardment bring the 
surrender (November 9) of revolting 
soldiers, police, and members of a secret 
society who had seized Atares Fortress 
in Havana harbor. More than a hundred 
lives are lost. President Grau San Mar- 
tin remains in power. 


Gold 


A country owning more gold 
than any other nation buys 
still more at a high price. 


sap RoosEvELT, in a Sunday night 
radio address, reviews the progress of 
his policies (October 22). He is not sat- 
isfied with the rise in farm products; if 
prices cannot be increased further one 
way “we will do it another”. He de- 
clares his intention to control the gold 
value of the dollar, now too greatly in- 
fluenced abroad, by authorizing the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to buy 
newly mined gold. “Whenever necessary 
to the end in view we shall also buy and 
sell gold in the world market.” 


Gotp buying operations are begun 
(October 25). The R.F.C. offers to pay 
$31.16 an ounce for gold newly mined in 
the United States. This is 27 cents above 
the current London price. The statutory 
gold price is $20.67 an ounce, but the 
Treasury since early April has paid as 
high as $32 and as low as $29. 


Gotp holdings of the bank of England 
(November 2) are close to 192 million 
pounds, compared with 140 million in the 
corresponding week of 1932 and 122 mil- 
lion in 1931. 

Continued on page 61 
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BEFORE STARTING the construction of piers for the Mississippi River Bridge, now under way nine miles above New Orleans, 


a firm base must be laid on the silt and mud floor of the river. 
saplings bound together with steel cables. 


The above mattress, 250 by 400 feet, is made largely of 
To be effective it must be sunk in one piece without a break. 


New Orleans Builds for Trade 


APOLEON as hesigned the 
document which made 
Louisiana part of the territory of the 
United States in 1803, remarked: “I have 
given England a rival”. The great Cor- 
sican was thinking of the vast resources 
of the 827,000 square miles of land which 
would back up the new republic. He 
could not guess that the’ picturesque 
French-Spanish city of New Orleans, 
gateway to the Mississippi valley, was 
destined to become the second port of 
the richest country in the world. Nor 
did the city attain that distinction with- 
out a struggle. Its history is the amazing 
tale of man’s determination to make the 
fullest use of natural endowments de- 
spite the fickleness of nature. From the 
building of the first levee to the erection 
of the $13,000,000 bridge now under way, 
it is the story of the triumph of engineer- 
ing skill and of civic achievement. 

New Orleans stands in a magnificent 
location for trade. Situated on the east 
bank of the Mississippi River 107 miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico, it is nearer 
the west coast of the United States, and 
the east and west coasts of Mexico and 
South America, than is New York. 
Seven miles to the east, an arm of the 
Gulf called Lake Pontchartrain pi ovides 
another waterway to the sea. More than 
13,000 miles of navigable streams, the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, reaching 
into twenty-two states, lead to the 
varbor of New Orleans. Thus the city 
ecomes the logical port for the distri- 
pution of foreign goods in the Middle 
West and South, and for the export of 
the raw materials of this rich valley to 
other parts of the world. 

It was in 1718 that the French Bien- 
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ville, exploring the low-lying delta re- 
gion, discovered a crescent-shaped piece 
of high land fitted into the elbow of the 
river. This he chose for the site of a 
post to guard the entrance to the Missis- 
sippi basin. Forthwith settlers arrived 
and began to dig ditches and build 
houses. They were soon to find that 
their seemingly high land was largely 
below sea level. When the river rose 
or the heavy rains descended on their 
well-watered fields, floods were the 
order of the day. 

Such handicaps meant little to pio- 
neers. They built dikes against the 
river, which they called levees, and they 
lined their streets with canals. These 
were the first public works in New 
Orleans. Surrounded as the city is by 
the most fertile land for cultivating 
sugar and cotton, by marshes swarming 
with fur-bearing animals, and by water- 
ways which bring the resources of half 
the United States to its docks, it has 
depended for survival on public works 
ever since. 

The Mississippi River, nearly a mile 
wide and 200 feet deep at midstream, 
provides New Orleans with a natural 
harbor. As time passed, public wharves 
were constructed for twelve miles along 
the levees on both banks of the river. 
The years 1815 to 1860 saw tremendous 
change in the Middle West. Cities grew 
up and thriving trade developed on the 
inland waterways. New Orleans _ in- 
creased in wealth and population as 
ships from all parts of the world ex- 
changed foreign goods for the cotton, 
wheat, sugar, and furs of the region. 
Then the Civil War dealt a severe blow 
to shipping. For five years the port 
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was cut off from ocean-going traffic. 
When deep draft vessels began to ply 
up the Mississippi once more, it was 
found that nature had taken a hand in 
shaping the course of events. 

In its 2477 mile journey to the Gulf, 
the Mississippi gathers quantities of silt 
which is deposited from time to time 
along its course. The city of New Or- 
leans is built on such river-made land. 
In the middle sixties it was discovered 
that the river was dumping great piles 
of silt into the finger-like passages lead- 
ing to the Gulf, thus barring large ships 
from sailing in and out of the delta. 
Dredging was not enough to keep these 
passages clear, and for a time it looked 
as if New Orleans was to suffer the fate 
of the dead cities of the Zuider Zee. 
Then engineers came to the rescue. 

Today three passes—the South Pass. 
the Southwest Pass, and the Pass a 
L’Outre—assure a channel thirty-five 
feet deep. The floor of these passes is 
lined with mats woven of willow and 
held down by rocks. A spur-dike of 
ninety-foot piles divides the Southwest 
from the South Pass, and the channels 
are narrow enough to provide a swift 
flow of water carrying the silt out into 
the Gulf. The construction and upkeep 
of this project represent an expenditure 
of $35,000,000. In 1929, 6900 ocean-going 
vessels docked at the wharves of New 
Orleans and cargoes entered and cleared 
were worth $811,826,778. Thus was the 
Crescent City saved for world trade. 

Another triumph of engineering skill 
is the $20,000,000 Inner Harbor or In- 
dustrial Canal, connecting the Mississippi 
with Lake Pontchartrain. River frontage 
at New Orleans is public property. As 
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manufacturing grew in the city it was 
found expedient to provide a fixed water 
level and private wharf rights, to attract 
certain industries. 

The Industrial Canal, opened in 1923, 
provides for both these needs and offers 
a new outlet for lake, gulf, and river 
traffic. The canal is six miles long, 300 
feet wide, 30 feet deep, and is navigable 
to ships of 10,000 tons. The water level 
is controlled by a single lock. 

But not all canals in New Orleans are 
built for trade. Of equal importance has 
been the construction of public works 
in the city’s fight against disease. Low 
altitude and over-abundance of water 
created problems which taxed _ the 
ingenuity of health officials. In the early 
days water could be found anywhere by 
digging a foot or more below the surface 
of the earth. Inhabitants built cisterns, 
pools, and canals to drain off the land, 
and for many years these stood unpro- 
tected. The water supply for drinking 
and household purposes came from the 
river. The result was that:-malaria, yel- 
low fever, and even the bubonic plague 
visited New Orleans. 

Today there are a few open canals 
for navigation, but the entire city is 
built over a network of underground 
canals and sewers. A system of pumps 
carries excess rainwater into the lake. 
Another system dumps polluted sewage 
into the river below the city limits, 
which have extended far beyond the 
original crescent of old Orleans. A third 
system provides the citizens with pure 
filtered drinking water. Tireless effort 
on the part of public spirited men and 
women has rid the city of rats and 
mosquito-breeding pools, and New 
Orleans boasts the finest modern scien- 
tific laboratories for the study and con- 
trol of tropical diseases. Low-lying as 
it is, the city is now one of the most 
healthful spots in the United States. 

Even the railroads have contributed 
to the hopes and fears of the Crescent 
City. At first it was thought that they 


would spell doom to a port which had. 


grown rich in river trade. Until 1875 
few railroads penetrated the deep South. 
Goods for export were shipped from the 
Middle West to New York or San Fran- 
cisco, and thence abroad. Today twelve 
great roads converge on New Orleans. 
Low freight rates and the services of 
more than ninety ocean lines have re- 
stored the prestige of this southern port. 
With more than half a million inhabi- 
tants, New Orleans retains its place as 
the largest city in the South and the 
second port in the United States. 


AS Is the case of all large American 
cities, New Orleans is engaged in a 
Series of public projects to offset unem- 
ployment and stimulate latent business. 
Among these, citizens are particularly 
proud of the $1,500,000 Shushan Airport, 
seven miles from the City Hall, which 
will be dedicated in February. The field 
is located on filled land, in. Lake Pont- 
chartrain, adjacent to the Industrial 
Canal. It is provided with facilities 
greatly surpassing the federal require- 
ments for an A-1-A airport. 

Among the new roads soon to be 
opened none is more important to trade 
than the link which will cut twenty miles 
from the distance between New Orleans 
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and the Gulf resorts: Bay St. Louis, Pass 
Christian, Gulfport, and Biloxi. This 
highway stretches from Rigolets Bridge 
in Louisiana to Pearlington in Mississippi, 
and will bring New Orleans within two 
hours of the coast cities. 

Most ambitious of all the projects is 
the construction of the Long Bridge, 
nine miles above New Orleans, which 
will solve a traffic problem dating back 
to the days of the founding of the city. 
Hitherto the Mississippi has defied engi- 
neers to span the last 500 miles of its 
southward course. While suburbs ex- 
panded to the west bank, and automobile 
and rail traffic doubled and redoubled in 
volume, slow moving ferries remained 
the only means of transportation be- 
tween east and west shores of the river. 

Now the engineering firm of Modjeski, 
Masters and Chase is working on a bridge 
which will rest secure on mattresses 
placed in the silt floor of the river (see 
illustration). On completion this bridge 
will be 3,525 feet in length. Passing 
over the levees it will rise 135 feet above 
the mean river level thus allowing the 
passage of ocean-going vessels. The 
main bridge and approaches will carry 
two railroad tracks of the Public Belt 
Road, two highways for motor traffic, and 
sidewalks for pedestrians: The Public 
Belt Road is a spur of track reaching out 
from the lines of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, which will be used to transfer 
passenger and freight traffic into New 
Orleans. Approaches to the bridge will 
connect with the Old Spanish Trail, 
(coast to coast highway) and with the 
Jefferson Highway. 

Construction was made possible by a 
$13,000,000 loan of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Bonds were floated 
by the state of Louisiana and by the city 
of New Orleans together with the Public 
Belt Commission. Interest and principal 
will be paid off by means of a state 
gasoline tax and rental charged railroads 
for the use of bridge tracks. There will 
be no toll for automobiles or pedestrians. 


The bridge will be completed in two years. 


West Virginia Starts 
@ @ Wuen M. L. Wuson of the Farm 


Administration Board was appointed to 
supervise the Government’s back-to-the- 
land movement, Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes announced that this effort is 
to mark a new step in American life. 
The National Recovery Act provides a 
sum of $25,000,000 to aid in the redistri- 
bution of the overbalance of population 
in industrial centers. Agencies are be- 
ing set up to purchase land for subsist- 
ence homesteads where the unemployed 
may raise their own food. 

One of the first sites chosen for such 
an experiment is in Preston County, West 
Virginia. The Government has acquired 
1,100 acres of land and homes will be 
built for the families of 200 unemployed 
miners now on relief rolls. Each house 
is to cost about $2,000 and with it will go 
a two to four acre plot for vegetable, 
fruit, and poultry farming. A single 
building will be used as a school and 
community center where handcrafts will 
be taught the settlers. The Government 
also plans to build a small factory for 
the manufacture of post office equipment. 


This Preston County project is to be 
used as a model in demonstrating the 
feasibility of establishing small factories 
in rural districts in place of concentrat-- 
ing industry in crowded cities. 


Civic Sidelights 


@ © Tue TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
is planning careful regulation of the con- 
struction of workmen’s houses at the 
site of the Cove Creek Dam northeast of 
Knoxville. In place of the usual make- 
shift buildings characteristic of mush- 
room developments dwellings will be 
erected for permanent community liv- 
ing. Said Mr. Earle Sumner Draper, 
who is in charge of land planning and 
housing for the Authority: “The archi- 
tecture which will form the motif for this 
town must be carefully studied. It 
should disregard any other housing de- 
velopment and go back to the early set- 
tlers for its inspiration.” 

Mr. Draper’s work includes the choos- 
ing of town sites, highway and utility 
locations and relocations to meet the re- 
quirements of Cove Creek and other 
construction projects. He will also 
supervise regional planning on a vast 
scale. Land classification based on the 
study of physical conditions as well as on 
social and economic factors will precede 
any large area planning. 


@ © PHILADELPHIA’s planetarium—sec- 
ond in this country, Chicago having the 
first—was opened to the public last 
month. It is the gift of Samuel Fels of 
Philadelphia, and forms the first com- 
pleted unit of an industrial museum in 
association with Franklin Institute. As 
in all planetaria, the auditorium is cir- 
cular with a dome ceiling. On this per- 
forated ceiling, of stainless steel, the 
lecturer-operator reproduces sun, moon, 
planets, and stars by means of a novel 
adaptation of the magic-lantern idea, 
with the purpose of interesting and edu- 
cating his audience in a realm about 
which the average person knows very 
little. New York’s projected planetarium 
was described in these pages last July. 


e@ e New Yorx Crry is this year edu- 
cating 1,128,697 persons in its public- 
school system, at a cost of $130,000,000. 
Two trends are discernible these days: 
(1) a falling-off in registration in ele- 
mentary schools, due to the damming of 
the immigration tide and a declining 
birth rate; and (2) increased attendance 
in high schools, due to a shortage of jobs 
for boys and girls of working age. Ele- 
mentary school registration five years 
ago was 789,000; now it is 764,000. High 
school registration was 152,000; now it is 
236,000. 


@ @ Cnicaco’s Century of Progress 
closed its doors last month, with an 
enviable record of achievement. Twenty 
million admissions created a new record 
and brought in 8 million dollars in 
revenue; concessions yielded nearly 26 
millions more. A creditable achievement 
in every way, the exposition was a 
financial success as well when it is com- 
pared with earlier world’s fairs. Its 
bondholders have already been paid back 
half of their investment, when they prob- 
ably had considered it a gift to their city. 
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“Papa Dear” Litvinov 


Paessars no foreign emissary com- 
ing to the United States in recent 
years has roused so much public curiosity 
as Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov. What 
kind of man is this Bolshevik of Bol- 
sheviks? inquires the man on the street. 
What policies has he used to induce a 
long list of capitalist states to undertake 
treaties with the U.S.S.R.? What is his 
attitude on world revolution and on 
Communist propaganda in America? 
And above all, can the United States risk 
trusting the word and signature of a 
Communist? These are significant ques- 
tions which rise in the mind of the 
American citizen as he reads of the 
progress of negotiations at Washington. 
And journalists who have known Litvi- 
nov in Russia or at European capitals 
hasten to enlighten him. 

“Litvinov is the most acid but at the 
same time the most human diplomat that 
post-war Europe has produced,” writes 
Elias Tobenkin in Asia. “Even if he had 
not been Foreign Commissar of the 
Soviet Union he would have been the 
inevitable choice for the delicate negotia- 
tions with President Roosevelt, in regard 
to American recognition. Already he 
has traveled to more countries than any 
living ambassador, and every one of his 
journeys has ended in some major diplo- 
matic surprise. From Stalin down, Com- 
munists in Russia have the feeling that 
what Litvinov says or does in the field of 
foreign relations would win the approval 
of Lenin. The two were always in com- 
plete accord during Lenin’s lifetime. 

“ ‘Papasha—Papa dear’ was one of the 
revolutionary aliases by which Litvinov, 
from 1898 to 1917, sought to elude the 
police of Russia and of Europe. Litvinov 
is exceedingly proud of this revolution- 
ary by-name, which is included in all 
his official biographies. Tradition has it 
that Lenin dubbed him ‘Papasha’ because 
it so aptly symbolized his réle in the 
young and impecunious Communist 
Party. 

“Litvinov was never a man to sit in a 
sanctum, editorial or otherwise. Even in 
the underground existence of a revolu- 
tionary he was a man of affairs. He was 
invariably the business manager of the 
revolutionary group to which he be- 
longed. He published its paper. He 
knew how to drum up funds for the 
socialist cause. He was a first class 
salesman of the future Russian revolu- 
tion in the aristocratic circles of Great 
Britain and other lands.” 

In fact, this Litvinov has all the at- 
tributes of a successful capitalist. Writes 
Isaac Don Levine in Today: 

“Had his father, Moses Wallach, fol- 
lowed the course taken by many of his 
neighbors in Bialystok, Russian Poland, 
and emigrated to America, his son who 
now bears the name of Litvinov, might 
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have become a leading businessman. 

“We are idealistic materialists,’ Litvi- 
nov said to the Communists, in the course 
of a discussion in Moscow in 1920. In a 
throaty voice, with a jarring accent, he 
declared that it was impractical to de- 
scribe him and his associates as mere 
idealists. And it must be said that there 
was nothing about this forty-five-year- 
old man, with his matter-of-fact appear- 
ance, which could fit into the conven- 
tional idea of an idealist. Those scruti- 
nizing small eyes of his, that insolent 
nose, that tendency to corpulence, the 
abruptness and brevity of his speech, all 
went to form the very antithesis of the 
proverbial revolutionist. 

“There is nothing contagious about the 
personality of Litvinov. He does not 
exude. He is not colorful. He is not 
given to confessional moods. An excel- 
lent chess player, he knows how to keep 
his thoughts to himself... . 


Bo in 1876, in a squalid town 
which was to grow into a 
manufacturing centei, he tasted both the 
dregs and the sweets of an adventurous 
career. He attended a technical high 
school in his native city. He volunteered 





MAXIM LITVINOV NE WALLACH 


at the age of seventeen and served his 
term in the Czarist army. At the age of 
twenty-two he joined the newly-formed 
Socialist Party, and imbibed Marxism. 

“He followed the typical course of a 
propagandist, an organizer of workers’ 
circles, an eluder of the police, and 
finally of a political prisoner. Like 
Stalin, he identified himself with Lenin’s 
group while in confinement. Like Stalin, 
he perpetrated a daring escape from jail. 
And when Bolshevism first came into 
being in 1903, under Lenin’s helm, Lit- 
vinov was one of the first to become a 
member of what history would eventu- 
ally designate as the cream of Bolshevist 
hierarchy, the old guard of a triumphant 
movement. 

“His share in the revolutionary ac- 
tivities was that of a business manager 
for Lenin’s underground machine. . . 

“Throughout his subterranean revolu- 
tionary existence, Litvinov succeeded 
while living abroad, mainly in Eng- 
land, in leading the customary dual 
life of a conspirator with signal ability. 
He has been a salesman, a clerk, a 
teacher of languages, a translator, an 
editor, a writer, and a publisher. In 
London, he married an English radical 
writer, Ivy Low, the niece of a 
former Lord Mayor. His lively 
wife is a familiar figure at the 
entertainments given in Moscow 
for the diplomatic corps. The 
Litvinovs have two children. 
When the second child was born, 
after the revolution, Litvinov was 
interviewed at the Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs, by Louise 
Bryant. With a sigh, he con- 
fessed that he wished he could ar- 
range things so as to visit his 
family for a few days. His wife 
had just had a baby, he an- 
nounced. 

“Boy or girl?’ 
Bryant. 

“The telegram didn’t say,’ re- 
plied Litvinov, reddening in the 
face, ‘and God knows when I'l 
have a chance to run over and 
find out.’ 

“Litvinov shares with all his 
Bolshevist colleagues a contempt 
for the bourgeois, for the mem- 
bers of the society of profit. 
These capitalists are such deluded 
creatures, they cannot even see 
their own inevitable doom. They 
are really to be pitied for their 
blindness. But they are to be 
fought relentlessly. 

“But Litvinov’s fighting tactics 
are not those of the fiery crusa- 
der. From the beginning, he has 
been a prosaic soul in the midst 
of a great conflagration. Just .as: 
Stalin consolidated in a ruthless 
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matter-of-fact fashion the victories won 
by Lenin and Trotsky, so did Litvinov 
consolidate the laurels of a challenging 
world-revolutionary foreign policy. To 
achieve this, Litvinov had to possess all 
the attributes of a politician.” 

William C. White, in the New York 
Times Magazine, declares that Litvinov’s 
whole career in foreign relations may be 
divided into two parts. Says he: 

“Until 1928 his objective was to see 
his nation restored to a place in the 
diplomatic intercourse of the world. The 
first nations to restore normal relations 
were the Baltic States, out of sheer 
necessity. Then followed the Rapallo 
agreement of 1922 with Germany. By 
1925 most of the nations of Europe had 
their embassies in Moscow. The United 
States remained aloof. ; 

“At the same time, but particularly 
after 1927, the objective of his diplomacy 
was to prevent the formation of any anti- 
Soviet bloc in Europe and to ward off 
a war which would interfere with the 
Soviet plan for industrialization. War is 
the one menace to the limited industrial 
resources of the Soviet Union; Litvinov’s 
disarmament program has thus had its 
practical motives. 

“To offset any coalitions or blocs 
against Soviet Russia, Litvinov, first of 
all, had the ability to see that Soviet 
orders went to the proper places. A 
commercial agreement with Italy killed 
any interest Mussolini might have had 
in the anti-Soviet plans of the French. 
Even the calm of British diplomats could 
be ruffled when they saw Soviet orders 
suddenly withdrawn after a disagreement 
with Litvinov. 

“As a second instrument Litvinov 
jumped at the idea of non-aggression 
pacts. He may not put much reliance in 
fact on the word of bourgeois nations, 
but at least he has the word of every 
immediate neighbor of Russia that it will 
maintain neutrality in case the Soviet 
Union is attacked without provocation 
by a third power or a group of powers. 

“Litvinov’s policy of securing these 
agreements from neighboring countries 
has met with only one refusal—from 
Japan. France signed such an agree- 
ment last May. Now that recognition by 
the United States seems imminent, the 
improvement of relations with Japan re- 
mains the Commissar’s chief problem. He 
may feel that the rapprochement be- 
tween the United States and Russia, both 
of whom have vital interests in the Far 
East, may in itself force an understand- 
ing with the Japanese. That would be a 


capping triumph.” 


In the matter of Communist propa- 
ganda in the United States Mr. Levine 
writes in Asia: 

“Litvinov has never adhered to Stalin’s 
theories of the prospects of proletarian 
revolution in America. A realist in poli- 
tics, Litvinov knows that the Commun- 
ist International is moribund, if not to- 
tally wrecked. His loyalty is first to the 
ship of state which he has been piloting 
for years through tempestuous waters. 
And that loyalty has also been serving 
to further his own prestige.” 

As Litvinov himself said to William P. 
Simms, reporting also in Asia: 

“If we can not make a success of Soviet 
Russia; pray tell me what good it would 

© us to spend all those perfectly fan- 
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_ President Roosevelt 


tastic billions—which I assure you we 
haven’t got and never had to spend in 
such a manner—on foreign propaganda? 
Conversely, if Russia blooms under our 
system, no propaganda will be needed.” 

It will be remembered that it was M. 
Litvinov who shocked world diplomats 
at the Disarmament Conference by sug- 
gesting that the nations disarm. An 
American lady may have been somewhat 
similarly taken aback when she was 
bluntly reminded of the position which 


the Soviet Government has earned for 
itself in the past sixteen years. Mr. 
White records this conversation: 

““Of course, you’d make any terms to 
get American recognition, wouldn’t you?’ 
an American woman in Moscow asked. 

““Madam, have you by any chance 
heard that the Soviet Union is a sov- 
ereign nation?’ he countered. ‘The fact 
that we are a Soviet State gives no rea- 
son to presuppose that we are in any 
wise inferior to your own nation.’” 


George F. Warren, Economist 
By WHEELER McMILLEN 


From THE COUNTRY HOME 


D. YOU RE- 
MEMBER the 
sensational message 


sent to the London 
Economic Conference 
the third of last July? 

“Let me be frank in 
saying that the United 
States seeks the kind 
of a dollar which a 
generation hence will 
have the same pur- 
chasing power and 
debt-paying power as 
the dollar value we 
hope to attain in the 
near future.” 

That sounds like a different kind of 
dollar from that which we have been us- 
ing. Where did the President get that idea? 

When he was governor of New York, 
one of the men Mr. Roosevelt frequently 
consulted was Dr. George F. Warren of 
Cornell. One Sunday, shortly before the 
President set out on the cruise during 
which he sent that message to London, 
a chartered airplane hastily left Ithaca, 
New York, the seat of Cornell. The 
passenger was Dr. Warren, out for his 
first airplane ride. The ship sped south- 
ward, landed at the Washington airport. 
A side door of the White House opened 
for Dr. Warren. He left later by the 
same door. No newspaper was ever told 
of his visit. But those who did know 
about it, who knew of the President’s 
confidence in Dr. Warren, and who knew 
how vigorously the professor has been 
urging a new kind of dollar, were not 
surprised by the President’s message to 
London. 

Other noted economists have urged 
much the same kind of dollar as Dr. 
Warren has preached. The originator of 
the idea seems to have been Dr. Irving 
Fisher. One of the most eminent British 
authorities on money, John Maynard 
Keynes, has favored a currency some- 
what similar. . : 

Behind this new doctrine of gold and 
prices that has made Dr. Warren a figure 
of international conspicuousness is a 
story that goes back to the early eighteen 
fifties, when a young man from Massa- 
chusetts named George Frederick War- 
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ren joined the Califor- 
nia gold rush. He 
shipped in a sailing 
vessel that plowed 
southward for weeks 
through the Atlantic, 
made its way safely 
around stormy Cape 
Horn, and after more 
weeks of northward 
sailing finally set him 
down in the harbor of 
the Golden Gate. Im- 
mediately he hurried 
out to the gold fields, 
eager to harvest his 
fortune. Hard realities 
broke up that dream. 

Some twenty years later, in 1876, the 
present George Frederick Warren, his 
child, was born. George F. Warren, Sr., 
abandoned the gold fields for the toil- 
some life of a pioneer farmer in Clay 
County, Nebraska. There George F., Jr., 
grew up. The whole family worked— 
worked hard for modest returns... . 

The family believed in education. 
Mother Warren, wise to the ways of boys, 
papered the slanting sides of the attic, 
where her sons slept, with the serialized 
life of Abraham Lincoln cut from a 
newspaper. And, despite low prices, 
money was found to send George to the 
University of Nebraska. 


T= DRUDGING toil and slow profits 
of the farm business during the 
painful nineties sank deep into War- 
ren’s experience. He felt that an oc- 
cupation so necessary to human existence 
ought to be better rewarded. As a youth, 
and as a teacher in Nebraska rural 
schools, he became keenly conscious of 
the disparity of reward that was then 
so evident. The solution of the difficulty, 
he became convinced, could come only 
through more thoroughgoing knowledge 
than anyone yet possessed. In pursuit of 
more knowledge he came east to Cornell, 
where, except for an interval as horticul- 
turalist at the New Jersey experiment 
station, he has spent all the years since 
in the pursuit of deeper understanding. 
Never has his contact with the soil been 
suspended; his six sons and daughters 
have been raised on a farm near Ithaca. 
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The first fruit of Dr. Warren’s studies 
was “Farm Management,” a book that 
since 1914 has been a standard text in 
agricultural schools and has been trans- 
lated into German and Russian. After a 
time Warren began to suspect that causes 
even more fundamental than manage- 
ment problems placed burdens on the 
shoulders of farmers. The most skilful 
managers sometimes met failure when 
factors beyond their control sent prices 
smashing downward and wiped out the 
results of intelligent effort. He set in to 
study prices. That study proceeded to 
an examination of money itself. The 
tragic price deflation of the early twen- 
ties, reminding him of the conditions in 
the nineties, gave a special impetus to 
this inquiry, and led finally to his pro- 
vocative and unorthodox pronouncement 
on gold itself. Thus, Dr. Warren’s gold 
theory stems from the farms of Nebraska 
where money was scarce. . . 


wut does this gold business 
mean to us as farmers or 
homekeepers or business men? Dr. War- 
ren believes that it means the difference 
between success and failure in a lifetime, 
between comfort and despair... . 

“There are four factors in price, not 
two, as commonly supposed,” Dr. War- 
ren asserts. “This error has been the 
cause of innumerable business failures 
and of much foolish legislation. 

“The price of wheat is the ratio of the 
supply of wheat and demand for it to the 
supply of gold and the demand for it.” 

What a farmer gets for wheat, accord- 
ing to this idea, depends only in part 
upon how much wheat there is in the 
world and how much is wanted. We buy 
it with gold and so the price also de- 
pends upon how much gold there is in 
existence and how badly that gold is 
wanted. So with other commodities. .. . 

After eliminating from his considera- 
tion other factors that have been sup- 
posed to cause the major changes in the 
general price level, Dr. Warren makes 
two outstanding points. First, that there 
is a deficiency of gold in the world in 


relation to the demand for it; second, 
that the scarcity is the foremost cause of 
depression. (He predicts that if we ad- 
here to our old ideas low prices will 
prevail for another ten years.) 

So, he asks, why not simply change the 
price of gold? Why not raise it from 
$20.67 an ounce to a higher level? Then, 
he says, prices will rise in proportion. 
The Committee for the Nation urges a 
75 per cent increase to $36.17 an ounce, 
which Dr. Warren has said, “would bring 
quick recovery, quickly put men back to 
work, and balance national budgets.” 

This would be accomplished by the 
simple device of reducing the number of 
grains of gold in a dollar from 23.22, the 
present legal weight, to 13.27 grains. 
Under a new law passed last spring the 
President has authority to do this. The 
figure is selected in the belief that it 
would restore the 1926 price level, at 
which the great part of existent debts 
were contracted. 

After the dollar is revaluated, its advo- 
cates point out that another step must 
be taken before there is real stability. 
This is to establish what Dr. Warren 
calls the “compensated dollar”. If the 
wholesale price index of the 784 com- 
modities, as published by the Bureau of 
Labor, were used to determine the 
dollar’s value, the gold content would be 
raised or lowered from time to time as 
the general level of prices for everyday 
commodities rose or fell, with a limit on 
fluctuation of.one per cent per month. 

Thus, says Dr. Warren, “If prices fell 
one per cent, the dollar would exchange 
for one per cent less gold. The gold 
would be kept in bars in the Treasury 
and banks. This would keep the dollar 
stable in buying power for the average 
of all commodities.” 

That is to say, prices of individual 
items, such as wheat or cotton or pota- 
toes or frying pans, would still fluctuate 
in relation to supply and demand. But 
the general level of prices would remain 
stable. The destructive rises and falls 
in the values of everything at once would 
not be expected. 


Snapshots at Lossiemouth 
By KEES VAN HOEK 


From THE DALHOUSE REVIEW, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


A: A CROSS-ROAD in Lossie- 
mouth, sixteen hours away 
from London, I beheld a vision: just a 
deserted street, a kind sun setting the 
worn roofs of its very low houses ablaze 
and whipping a pageant of color out of 
these interminable lines of washing, the 
only garlands round the houses of the 
poor. A woman crouches on the ground, 
darning socks, one eye watching her lit- 
tle urchin who with a moist finger-tip re- 
paints the small lettering, The Hillocks, 
on the wooden gate of their neighbors. 

Their neighbor: The Right Honorable 
James Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain: all his other titles 
fall away against the magnificent reso- 
nance of that mighty post which he holds 
under the personal friendship of his 
Sovereign, the trust of his countrymen 
and the admiration of the civilized world. 
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There is no sentry in this street, nor 
even a constable; his guard is the ven- 
eration of the simple village in whose 
lap he seeks a harassed rest from the 
burdens of office. The cobblestones are 
hard and uneven, but a Sir John Simon, 
an Ambassador Dawes, a General Hertzog 
have trod them. As from the blue, tele- 
phone wires plunge into this backyard 
street, making a beeline to and from that 
single house, the only outward sign that 
a man lives here in whose hands such 
ene part of the world’s destiny 
7 ee 

In the light and sunny sitting-room, 
bookcases form the main decorative 
theme; many of the books are the pocket 
editions of a man who had to build his 
library with economy. On the chimney 
stands a portrait of R. L. Stevenson; a 
fine oil painting portrays a rosy youth 


who did not belie his intelligent looks, 
for he is now Under Secretary for Do- 
minion Affairs in His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Framed prints display the vastness 
of Elgin Cathedral, in the splendor of its 
ruins still the Lantern of the North. 

A deep melodious voice—the Scottish 
accent purringly evident—suddenly he- 
hind me breaks the silence. “These 
prints must interest you, for they were 
made by a Dutch officer who came over 
with Charles II and remained in the 
service of William and Mary.” I find 
myself in the long coveted presence of 
my host. And in the sudden reaction of 
the moment I cannot think of any other 
answer than: “You know Holland, Mr, 
Prime Minister?” 

The question was most illogical, but 
it breaks the ice, if ever there is ice in 
the atmosphere of a Scotsman at home. 
The stern face of Mr. MacDonald relaxes, 
He answers, knowing that it will startle 
me: “I once made a walking tour through 
your beautiful country, and that was 
long before hiking became a fashion. . .. 
I have loved walking from my earliest 
youth,” the P. M. mused, looking out from 
the window, far away beyond the hills 
and the seas. “Wanderlust is the most 
precious of all the troublesome appetites 
of the soul of men. What better service 
can it render? It saves the soul from 
being lost.” A pleasant sporty laugh: 
“Gladstone once wrote from Balmoral 
that he had found a 24-mile walk too 
much at 53. But I can still easily do a 
30-mile beat.” 

I watch him closely as he reclines. He 
easily looks the mens sana in corpore 
sano. His strong face, a bit drawn per- 
haps, is squarely set on sturdy shoulders. 
A grey-yellowish chequered sport jacket 
with knickerbocker trousers, light blue 
woollen stockings and remarkably small 
brown shoes, the squire’s outfit brings 
him out to greater advantage than a 
dressy morning coat. For in this easy, 
colorful dress, cheeks tanned and dark 
eyes under a mass of abundant silver 
silky hair, he is every inch a handsome 
and decorative looking man. 


NLY a stone’s throw from Mr. 
MacDonald’s present residence 
is a little cottage in a tucked away corner 
of the market square. I stood in the 
small room where, odd 66 years ago, the 
P. M. was born, so near the railway that 
the bumping of the coaches over the 
sleepers could have rocked his cradle. 
There is no squalidness round this old 
quarter of Lossiemouth. In fact there is 
a Treasure Island right in front of the 
ancient maternal house: the market, the 
railway, a canal, a bridge, the sea on one 
side: a huge sandstony rock on the other, 
with churches and houses which must 
have seemed like so many bastions to 
youthful eyes. 

From here Jimmie went to school at 
Drainie, “to be licked into shape by 
Bain’s Grammar, the tawse and much 
respected dominie,” as the P. M. himself 
told me. It was a two-mile walk every 
day, often through snow and ice. When 
Mr. MacDonald pays tribute to the old 
dominie, it is no mere lip service. For 
one can hear from the villagers how years 
later, when the old man was slowly 

Continued on page 60 
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FACTS and TRENDS in FINANCE and BUSINESS 


o o o As Seen Through Our Roaming Periscope o o o 


Deposit 


O: THE FIRST DAY of January 

the deposit insurance fea- 
ture of the Banking Act of 1933 (better 
known as the Glass-Steagall bank bill) 
goes into effect. Thus the plan of guaran- 
teeing bank deposits, tried and found 
wanting in eight states, has a chance to 
redeem itself under sponsorship of the 
federal Government. 

Senator Glass seemed to wash his 
hands of all blame last June when he 
told the Senate that the executive au- 
thorities at the outset, and the majority 
of his own committee, were all thor- 
oughly opposed to the insurance of bank 
deposits. But the House was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of such a guaranty, and 
the Senator agreed that it was “better to 
deal with the problem in a cautious and 
a conservative way than to have our- 
selves run over in a stampede.” 

For the first six months, from January 
1 until June 30, 1934, $2500 is the maxi- 
mum that any depositor may collect 
under the insurance scheme. This is a 
temporary feature which was to have 
gone into effect with the passage of the 
bill, hardly three months after the 
closure of all the country’s banks. But 
the Treasury labeled that idea disastrous, 
as well as a physical impossibility to 
make the necessary preparation, so a six 
months’ compromise was effected. 

Each member bank of the Federal Re- 
serve system shall become a member of 
the Temporary Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Fund on or before January 1, 1934. 
Each state bank, trust company, or mu- 
tual savings bank may become a mem- 
ber. Obviously only members of the 
Fund are eligible to share in its benefits. 
The Fund itself is made up of payments 
by each bank equal to one-half of 1 per 
cent of the amount of its deposits. 

The main provisions of this insurance 
law will go into effect on July 1, 1934. 
Depositors in banks that close after that 
date—if those banks have joined the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation— 
will receive in full their deposits up to 
$10,000; three-fourths of their deposits 
between that sum and $50,000, and one- 
half of anv Jarger amount. A credit bal- 
ance of $100,000 in a bank that closes its 
doors after July 1 next will thus be 
recoverable, by insurance, to the extent 
of $65,000. It is estimated that 90 per 
cent of all bank depositors fall within 
even the temporary minimum of $2590 
and will be fully insured after January 1. 


o= Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation starts with a do- 
nation by Uncle Sam of $150,000,000; that 
is, the Treasury subscribes for that 
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Insurance Draws Near 

















By Chase, in the New Orleans Jtem 


"MY BOY, | HAVE PLANS FOR YOU" 


amount of the Corporation’s capital 
stock. Each of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve banks is required to chip-in a sum 
equal to one-half of its surplus on Janu- 
ary 1 last. In addition, every bank that 
is a member of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem is required to become a stockholder 
of the Corporation, subscribing for stock 
equal to one-half of 1 per cent of its 
deposit liabilities. Half of this is to be 
paid immediately, with the remainder 
subject to call if needed. 

Finally, it is expected that state banks, 
trust companies, and mutual savings 
banks will wish to obtain the benefits of 
deposit insurance and convert themselves 
into national banking associations. If 
state laws do not permit such a bank to 
purchase stock, the Corporation will ac- 
cept the money as a deposit and extend 
the same benefits that would come to 
it as a stockholding bank. 

Federal Reserve member banks have 
deposits of about $25,000,000,000; so that 
their subscription will amount to $125,- 
000,000, half of it payable at once. Be- 
sides its capital stock the Corporation 
may issue three times that amount in 
tax-exempt notes, debentures, and bonds. 

The Corporation has three directors, 
one of whom is by law the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the other two being ap- 
pointed for six-year terms and compen- 
sated at the rate of $10,000 annually. 
Walter J. Cummings is its chairman. Its 
moneys shall be invested in securities of 
the Government of the United States or 
temporarily deposited in a Federal Re- 
serve Bank or with the Treasurer of the 
United States. Stockholders—including 
the Government but not including the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks—are en- 





titled to 6 per cent dividends if earned 

or to 30 per cent of net earnings. 

This Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration henceforth becomes the agency 
of the Government that is charged with 
liquidating or rehabilitating closed banks, 
The Corporation is to be appointed re- 
ceiver in each case, by the Comptroller 
of the Currency. Therefore the insur- 
ance feature is in effect a prompt pay- 
ment to depositors (out of a reserve fund 
set up in advance) of the assets of a 
closed bank. A material difference is 
that the share-and-share-alike principle 
is dropped overboard, with the small de- 
positor paid in full and the large de- 
positor receiving only half of what is 
due him. 

Whenever the Corporation shall have 
paid out moneys to such an extent that 
its deposit insurance account shows a 
debit balance equal to one-fourth of 1 
per cent of the total liabilities of its 
stockholders, it shall levy an assessment 
of that amount upon its stockholders. 

The Corporation may buy the assets of 
closed banks or may lend upon them, 
and obviously as receiver it may sell 
such assets. Benefits which are held out 
to banks that are not members of the 
Federal Reserve system, or do not be- 
come members, shall expire at the end 
of two years, on July 1, 1936. But for 
members of the Federal Reserve this in- 
surance scheme bears all evidence of 
being permanent. 

Of course the time has passed for argu- 
ment and debate; the deposit insurance 
plan will be in operation within another 
month. The main contention of those 
who favor it is that confidence in bank- 
ing will be restored. There should be 
no panicky withdrawal of deposits in a 
crisis; for the Government itself par- 
ticipates in the guaranty fund. Those 
who criticize the scheme, and are fearful 
of it, believe that it encourages bad 
banking and penalizes the good bank. 
Why should the average depositor exer- 
cise care in the choice of his banker, 
why should he place his money in re- 
sponsible hands, if it is safe anyway? 

Thus the mutual savings banks of the 
country, which rarely have known a fail- 
ure, are asked to put into the common 
pocketbook one-half of 1 per cent of 
their eleven billions of deposits, or 
$55,000,000, so that some questionable 

commercial banks may be _ protected. 
Savings banks in New York State, repre- 
senting six million depositors, decided in 
November to apply for membership; 
though their spokesman announced that 
they were “dead against deposit insur- 
ance as a permanent policy”. 
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In the same way the Big Three among 
New York banks—Chase, National City, 
and Guaranty—will be required to as- 
sume one-eighth of the entire risk of 
insuring deposits in the member banks of 
the Federal Reserve system. 

Up to November 6, 4537 banks not 
members of the Federal Reserve system 
had applied for membership in the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
This was 54 per cent of the 8390 state 
banks of the country. Banks that are 
members of the Federal Reserve join the 
Corporation ‘automatically, it will be re- 
membered. 

Surely this deposit insurance is a won- 
derful idea for depositors in small or 
poorly managed banks, and for the small 
depositor in any bank. All others are 
sitting with fingers crossed, hoping that 
the experiment will work under federal 
Government auspices, though it did not 
work in eight states. 


Financial Straws 


7= First third of the Government’s 
fiscal year ended on October 31. In- 
come-tax receipts were lower than last 
year and customs revenue somewhat 
higher. But new taxes brought what is 
known as “miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue” up to 532 million dollars, more than 
twice as much as last year. Total 
revenue was 927 millions for the four 
months; ordinary expenditures 1409 mil- 
lions; deficit 482 millions. Emergency 
expenditures were 399 millions more. 
At that rate the deficit would amount 
to nearly a billion and a half by the end 
of the present fiscal year, next June; but 
in the second half there will be sizable 
revenue from liquor taxes, after repeal. 


e@ ¢ <A postscript to our statement of 
New York City finances, in these pages 
last month, should tell that the Mayor’s 
tentative budget of 514 millions grew to 
554 millions by the time it was adopted. 
A “saving” of 13 millions, by omitting 
pension provisions, was abandoned when 
court action was threatened. Similarly 
an omitted reserve for tax delinquencies 
was restored. 


@ e Assocratep Gas & Electric System 
calls attention in public advertisements 
to the increasing burden of taxes. Nearly 
half of its quarter-million security hold- 
ers are also customers. Associated re- 
ports net operating revenue, for the year 
ended September 30, of almost 40 million 
dollars, 4 million less than last year. 


® ¢ Bartinc of public utilities, com- 
bined with earnings diminished by new 
taxes, have played a large part in forcing 
down the market value of their se- 
curities. -On the New York Stock Ex- 
change alone, listed shares of twenty- 
nine public utilities were worth 334 
million dollars less at the end of October 
than at the beginning. This was on top 
of a decline of 645 millions in September. 


@ ¢ Rarroap operating income for 


three-fourths of 1933 was 340 millions, 
compared with 197 millions in the same 
months of last year. In percentage on 
property investment this was 1.78 per 
cent, up from 1.03 a year earlier. 
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Commercial Banking 
Service 


This Bank, with a record of nearly a 
century of service to the business in- 
terests of the country, affords its com- 
mercial and other depositors now, as 
in the past, the advantages of ample 
resources, complete facilities, and 


experienced service. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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Shall We Limit a Man’s Salary? 


Continued from page 28 


National Bank, Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich. 
First of all, Mr. Wiggin testified he 
was receiving a life pension of $100,000 
a year, voted by the bank directors upon 
his retirement. This disclosure caused 
such complaint particularly from stock- 
holders that a few days later Mr. Wig- 
gin informed the Senate committee he 
had renounced this handsome token of 
generosity from his former board of 
directors. Though his bonus dwindled 
and finally disappeared, Mr. Wiggin’s 
salary went up steadily during the late 
boom and early depression years. Figures 
were as follows: 1928—$175,000 plus 
$100,000 bonus; 1929—same; 1930—$218,- 
750 plus $75,000 bonus; 1931—$250,000, 
no bonus; 1932—$220,300, no bonus; 1933 
—$202,500 rate until he retired. 

In addition, Mr. Wiggin received many 
director’s fees and other allowances 
from various corporations, including the 
following items: American Locomotive, 
$300 a month; American Sugar Refining, 
$300 a month; Armour & Co., $40,000 a 
year formerly, $1,000 a month later, 
nothing now; American Express, $3,000 a 
year; Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit, $20- 
000 a year; International Paper, about 
$2,000 a year; Stone and Webster, $1,500; 
Underwood Elliott Fisher, about $2,000; 
Western Union, about $3,000. 

Subsequently Mr. Wiggin made chick- 
en-feed out of these figures by telling 
the Senate committee that he had 
profited $10,425,657 in five years by -trad- 
ing in Chase National stock through 
rersonal corporations. In all, it was not 
a small nest egg for a thrifty New Eng- 
land boy who began as a bank clerk at 
the age of seventeen and rose to head 
the largest bank in America. 

Under the steady accumulation of 
evidence regarding the earnings of 
leaders in industry and finance, the con- 
viction has grown in official Washing- 
ton that practices exist which are not in 
the best public interest nor in the in- 
terest of stockholders. The view, en- 
couraged by information developed in 
various ways, is that in some instances, 
management has taken the _ public’s 
money by selling stocks and bonds, and 
has operated inside with a view to lining 
its own pockets. 

One of President Roosevelt’s most 
trusted advisers on banking legislation, 
A. A. Berle, Jr., has recommended fur- 
ther restrictions to check large salaries 
and speculative profits in banking. He 
would like to see the day when a banker 
who made a large fortune out of his 
business would be subjected to ques- 
tion, the same as a public official who 
grows rich while in office. While still 
Governor of New York, Mr. Roosevelt 
laid down a significant principle when 
he removed a sheriff of New York City 
who was unable to explain large sums 
of money which had come into his 
possession during his term of office. 
Governor Roosevelt took the position 
that when a public official acquired 
large sums of money he was under ob- 
ligation to explain the sources of such 
wealth if questioned. In the eyes of 
the Administration, large corporations 
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are vested with a certain degree of pub- 
lic interest. Bankers are regarded as 
being clothed with this public interest 
to an even greater extent. 

While few defend some of the specific 
salaries disclosed, there is a body of 
opinion which takes the position that 
this is a question which should be left 
to stockholders to deal with instead of 
being shouldered by the federal Gov- 
ernment which is already heavily loaded 
with new responsibilities. In a corpora- 
tion like U. S. Steel, the size of the 
president’s salary is only an incident in 
the annual turnover. Here is a corpora- 
tion with perhaps 150,000 men on its 
payroll. At the peak its gross income 
was nearly $1,500,000,000 a year. The 
salary of its chairman, Myron Taylor, is 
not known but it could not bulk large 
as an item in operations on such a scale. 

There is no standard commonly ac- 
cepted by which to judge the reason- 
ableness of salaries in private business. 
As thoroughly as Mr. Eastman knows 
the railroad business, he says there is 
no definite formula by which to fix a 
proper salary for a railroad president. 

“We live under a social system which 
in general accepts the principle that as 
work becomes more difficult and re- 
sponsible the money compensation 
should increase,” Mr. Eastman says. 
“But to what extent should it increase? 
The operation of the law of supply and 
demand may be given as the easy an- 
swer to that question, but I doubt 
whether conditions permit that so-called 
law to have very effective operation in 
the selection and payment of railroad 
executives. The only answer I can give, 
in the case of railroad salaries, is that 
they should be no higher than is neces- 
sary to secure the right man for the job, 
and that is not a wholly satisfactory 
answer.” 

If this is the situation in a business as 
thoroughly standardized as railroading, 
what must be the difficulties in selecting 
a norm in newer, more speculative, and 


less rigid industries? The Administra- 
tion has given thought to the possibility 
of inserting a provision in the revenue 
laws forbidding corporations to deduct 
from taxable income, salaries and bo- 
nuses in excess of a reasonable amount, 
It is questionable whether Congress 
could fix any definite schedules of rea- 
sonable salaries for various industries 
without running hopelessly into inequi- 
ties. To leave the matter in the hands 
of an administrative official would be to 
set up a Government salary arbiter; and 
by comparison with such a task, Gen- 
eral Johnson has a picnic. 

An approach to the problem by this 
route would merely remove the premium 
which is now placed on high salaries by 
the fact that they are deductible in cal- 
culating corporation taxes. Stepping-up 
individual income taxes in _ higher 
brackets is advocated by some groups 
for other reasons, but as a weapon to 
force down excessive salaries it prob- 
ably would defeat the purpose because 
many high salaries were given when 
executives complained that surtaxes were 
cutting severely into their real earnings. 

Another view at Washington is that 
the simpler course would be to leave 
the matter to publicity and to the stock- 
holders. At present stockholders have 
difficulty in obtaining information about 
salaries which are usually fixed by 
boards of directors and kept as corpora- 
tion secrets. Publicity of salaries would 
arm the stockholders for action in cases 
where the figures were regarded as ex- 
cessive. Senator James Couzens of 
Michigan probably has had more large- 
scale business experience than any other 
man in Congress. He says: 

“I believe salaries of corporation 
officers should be a matter of public 
record, because of the inability of mil- 
lions of stockholders to secure detailed 
information as to the conduct of the 
corporations. As long as corporations go 
to the public for money, the public is 
entitled to know what is done with it.” 

Those who take that view believe that 
publicity would automatically police the 
situation as it did when Mr. Wiggin re- 
nounced his $100,000 annual life pension 
after the public learned of it. 


Toward Planned Harvests 
Continued from page 21 


sweeping policies of planned land use. 
Thus far we have made acreage cuts pro- 
rata, on the basis of existing plantings. 
Anyone who has ever considered the 
question knows that in time we must 
push on from there to more selective 
adjustments. A recent announcement 
from the White House gives an idea of 
the direction these adjustments must 
take. The President has said that as 
rapidly as good new lands are brought 
into cultivation by drainage or irriga- 
tion a correspondingly productive area 
will be taken out of cultivation and kept 
out. 

This will not mean bringing an acre in 
and taking an acre out. An acre (or 
area) of rich new land brought in may 
mean three or more acres of unproduct- 
ive farming areas retired to suitable use. 


“Meantime,” as R. G. Tugwell has writ- 


ten, “it is not merely a fond, pastoral 
hope to say that we are marching, with- 
out changing base, toward a land of 
greener fields and bluer streams. For 
reasons wholly practical our trend is 
from cultivated crops to meadows, lawns 
and pastures; and the steps we are taking 
to prevent erosion will tend to clear our 
running streams. 

“Quite as important in another way is 
a renewal in modern terms of an old 
American dream; that citizens should be 
given access to this soil, and allowed 
in their various ways to live in peace and 
security in homes of their own. These 
are aims, at least, which make pro- 
foundly stirring our crop adjustment pro- 
gram, our experiments in decentraliza- 
tion, our dream of a New America—a 
land in order, wisely used, with the hills 
green and the streams blue.” 
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What Is Wrong 
with Retailing? 
Continued from page 30 


may decide to give an alteration ser- 
vice. But if we do, we shall sell it exactly 
as we sell the garment itself. And the 
price at which we sell it will bring a 
legitimate profit, exactly as do all the 
departments in our store today. The same 
is true should we some time decide to 
make deliveries. At that time we shall 


sell the delivery service to each woman: 


who wants it. She will know exactly 
what it costs her. She will know what 
she can save by carrying home her pur- 
chase. And we will make no secret of 
the fact that we intend to make our 
small profit on the sale of the delivery 
service, precisely as we hope to earn 
our small profit on the sale of merchan- 
dise today. 

In other words, retailing is suffering 
from an excess of service given without 
charge and from extravagant selling 
methods in general. There are too many 
doo-dads in retailing—too many fetishes. 

For example, there is the fetish of con- 
centrating store advertising during cer- 
tain days. The day preceding Columbus 
Day is an example. This year the stores 
actually ran riot with “Columbus Day” 
advertising. The newspapers were huge. 
And the advertising “shouted bargains” 
and featured exaggerated claims until 
one was staggered. One daily New 
York paper carried more than 90 pages. 

We do not believe in thus bunching 
our advertising. Neither do we believe 
in bargain price advertising. On the con- 
trary, although we must sell on a low- 
price basis, inasmuch as ours is a cash- 
and-carry business, we have not so much 
as mentioned a price in our advertising 
for the last five years. Our advertising 
is sane, level-headed, institutional. The 
dollar sign is totally absent. Yet the ad- 
vertising is resultful. 

Then there is the common practice 
known among department stores as 
“promotions”. Under this plan a store 
will buy five times as much merchandise 
of a certain type as it will ordinarily sell. 
It does this for two reasons: first, in 
order to get the merchandise at a lower- 
than-usual price; and second, to be able 
to display huge masses of merchandise, 
which is an undoubted sales aid. 

But not all of the merchandise is sold 
during the “promotion”. Then the store 
must fill-in, if it is to sell the remainder, 
and average the costs of the new mer- 
chandise and the old. Soon it finds itself 
involved in a vicious circle and must 
take huge losses on left-overs. These 
losses, which are known as “mark- 
downs,” must be paid for by Mrs. Jones, 
because they become a part of the store’s 
cost of doing business. A loss taken on 
one item must be made up on another if 
the store is to remain in business. 

Another evil that is directly attribut- 
able to these promotions is that the man- 
ufacturer suffers and frequently must 
“take it out” of his labor. This is due 
to the fact that the broken lots, damaged 
articles, etc., that are left in the “wake 
of the battle” compel the retailer to de- 
mand from the manufacturer a lower 
price in order to “sweeten” the stock. 
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STOCKS UP 1 to 5 POINTS 
Trading Heavy at Close 


High Grade Bonds Sag, Reflecting Inflationary Movement 
Foreign Gold Issues Up Sharply 








Several times in recent 


HEN IS the news—good news for you? 
Many weak stocks 


weeks the headlines have read like those above. 

are being pushed up in the present market activity. 

How much do you really know about the securities you own or about 
those you are thinking of buying? Many corporations because of good 
management, valuable patents, small obligations, and other reasons, enjoy 
excellent prospects of resuming dividend payments soon. The prudent 
investor discards weaklings and buys stocks of approximately equal value, 
but with better chances of recovery. 

Don’t mistake rumors for facts. Don’t mistake gossip for advice. 
your own judgment by consulting an experienced investment counsel. 

A reputable investment service costs several hundred dollars annually. Even 
though complete coverage of the market may not be your need, by all means 
consult an experienced investment counsel about doubtful holdings. 


The “Review of Reviews and World’s Work” is not in the business of selling 
investment advice but it is sincerely interested in serving its readers in the fullest 


Back up 





measure. 


Impartial, Unbiased Counsel 





We have retained as investment counsel a man of unquestioned integrity. He 
has had ten years’ experience as financial editor of a leading magazine. He spent 
five years with a New York investment house. His time and knowledge are at the 


service of our readers. A small nominal charge is necessary. Take advantage of 


this service, as so many of our readers have. 
Here are typical inquiries recently received from subscribers: 


“What are the prospects of United 
Corporation (I have several hundred 
shares, average cost $10.50); F. W. 
Woolworth (purchased around $65); 
Commercial Solvents (average price, 
$12); Owens Bottle, and Air Reduc- 


tion?” 


Please let me have your report on 
Duke-Price Power Co., Ltd. 6% First 
Mtge. Bonds 1966; and Southeastern 
Power & Light Corp. 6% Debentures 


2025; and American Power & Light 
be split up into four or five of its com- 6% Debentures 2016.” 
ponent companies, each to have sep- pee ; : 
arate existence and separate shares. I “I wou'd like your views on American 
would appreciate details, how many Tel. & Tel. stock, as to the wisdom of 
shares of each will be distributed for selling as it is rumored that the gov- 
each 100 Drug, Inc. My average price ernment is to investigate this company. 
paid was around $67. Do you favor Or would you advise holding this stock 
“purchase of more of the stock of any as an investment? Is Consolidated Gas 
one of the component companies fol- Co. of N. Y. a good investment buy at 


“I bought U. S. Steel common at 
$140 and at $85. Present price is 
around $50. Do future prospects war- 
rant holding these shares at a higher 
figure within a year or so, or is it 
preferable to sell at present levels, take 
a loss and invest the proceeds in other 
stocks which will give a larger increment 
within the coming year? What stocks 
will be recommended for such a 
switch?” 

*T understand that Drug, Inc., is to 








lowing the split up?” the present market price?” 
ee et lelataled 
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1222 Fourth Ave., New York ‘ ; ‘ia a: J CLIP AND 
.... ($2 for the first security, or each there- 

FP crogy then yf ae Rn Me on securities which I am listing 1 MAIL TOD AY 
below or on separate sheet, together with questions which I wish g 

3 specifically answered, ® 
DELAY 
Oe reer - MAY PROVE 
' EXPENSIVE 
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THIS MAN SOLVES 
Your PROBLEM 
OF BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence gives executives all 
the information they must have—gives it in 
the language they understand. Graphic 
charts illustrate every major point. Terse 
comments save reading time. Here are 
some appraisals from leaders in industry: 
“The forthright approach and complete 
coverage seem to me to make it unique in 
its field. . The old fashioned pub- 
lications ‘dealing with business and 
finance were muffled, ambiguous, evasive, 
like the conditions they described. Hail 
the new time and the new business 
digest.” 
“We are paying $50.00 a year for a 
weekly service which hardly compares 
with yours. 
“The *ECONOSTAT fills a real need 
and will take the place for me of a 
or four other publications to which | 
formerly subscribed.” 
The ECONOSTAT is in tact a weekly con- 
sultation with a renowned business econo- 
mist. It is just what you've always wanted. 
Try it—for only a dollar. 


Weekly Information 


The News of To-morrow 
Index of General Business 
Relative Changes in Activity 





Weekly Record of Earnings 
The Eight Major Industries 
Daily Commodity Prices 
Law for the Executive 
Corporation Analyses 
Financial Markets 
Important Statistics 


No Tips—Only Facts—No Opinions 








Enclosed please find one dollar. Send me The 
ECONOSTAT for the next six weeks at this 
special introductory rate. 


IMGMO oc cccccccccccccccsccsccccccceccscoese 
Address occccccccccccces ecccee scenseceeesce 
GI ecccceccccoccccccccs DI ccs crcsscecvas 
COMPGRY so sccccccvcces So0UNO bersseee+s 


The ECONOSTAT 
21 West Street New York City 








What Is Wrong 
with Retailing? 


‘Continued from page 53 


The manufacturer, not wanting to lose 
an important outlet, seeks ways and 
means to reduce his prices; and all too 
often in the past those ways and means 
have centered around a reduction in the 
rate of pay to labor. 

Still another evil that may be traced 
to special store promotions is found in 
the fact that the public has been educated 
to withhold its purchases in certain lines 
until these special events are held. Thus 
thousands of women, correctly, will buy 
linens only during the “white” sales in 
January, furniture during the sales in 
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August and February, and so on. This 
concentration of buying produces a 
splendid volume of business for the stores 
but little net profit, inasmuch as the mer- 
chandise is priced very closely. The net 
result is that the store overhead is run 
up still higher and the public, as always, 
pays in the end. 

These are merely two of many prac- 
tices in retailing that have become tra- 
ditions, and which make the cost of doing 
business in the average department store 
prohibitive. The department stores of 
this country move some billions of dollars 
of merchandise. For the last three years 
they have scarcely made a profit on these 
enormous sales. 

Right there is apt to be found the an- 
swer to the query: “What is wrong with 
retailing?” In plain, everyday lan- 
guage, the cost of selling in retail stores, 
and particularly in department stores, is 
too high. There is no reason why a 
store catering to the masses, as most 
department stores do, should have to add 
approximately 40 per cent to its cost for 
merchandise before it can even start to 
earn a profit. The masses cannot afford 
to carry this load. 

It is pleasant to read about manufac- 
turers taking on extra help to turn out 
more merchandise. But that merchandise 
must be sold to the retailer as rapidly 
as it is made by the manufacturer, if the 
newly hired employees are not soon to 
find that they are again numbered among 
the unemployed. 

The retail store is the bottle-neck of 
the economic system. It was badly 
clogged in September and October of 
this year. Only the Fall rise, plus the 
advent of the Christmas business, saved 
thousands of stores from an untimely 
demise. But that same trouble will crop 
up again after the turn of the year if 
my premise is right that the primary 
cause of the jam in the bottle-neck is 
that the costs of store operation are too 
high. Bring down those costs, get mer- 
chandise to Mrs. Jones at 20 to 25 per 
cent less than she now has to pay, and 
we will find plenty of money in this 
country with which to buy. 

If the retailers of the country had been 
half as excited during the last three 
years over their mounting costs of store 
operation as they were during the last 
three months over the Retail Code, and 
if they had been equally energetic in 
pressing for a solution, merchandise 
would be bought today with less re- 
luctance by Mrs. Jones. 


Are Stocks Still 
—— aBuy? — 


Write for this 
report—gratis 
Babson’s 
Reports 
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BABSONCHART 
Ce Div. 35-18 Babson Park, Mass. enssuun 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of the Review of Reviews and World’s Work, pub- 
— monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 
1933, 


County of New York )_ 
State of New York oes 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Henry J, 
Brown, Jr., who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Review of Reviews and World's 
Work, and the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 1. That the names ‘and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and _ busi- 
ness manager are; Publisher, The Review of Reviews 
Corporation, 233 Fourth Ave., New York; Editor, 
Albert Shaw, 233 Fourth Ave... New York; Managing 
Editor, Howard Florance, 233 Fourth Ave., New 
York; Business Manager, Henry J. Brown, Jr., 233 
Fourth Ave., New York. 2, That the owner is: 
The Review of Reviews Corporation, 233 Fourth 
Ave., New York; Albert Shaw, 233 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 4. That 
the two paragraphs next above giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also, that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Signed, Henry J. Brown, Jr., Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th day of 
October, 1933. Signed Myrtle Mortimer, Notary 
Public. (My commission expires March 30, 1934.) 


A BARGAIN 
FOR INVESTORS 


If you wish to keep posted on busi- 
ness trends and security values re- 
turn this “ad” and $2 for the fol- 


lowing: 


(a) Twelve 25¢ issues of The Financial 
World. 

(b) Our next 3 monthly 52-page issues of 
“Independent Appraisals of 1, 
Stocks” (besides our ratings, it shows 
earnings, capitalization and much other 
vital data). 

(c) Personal advice on any five of your 
securities, whether to hold or switch. 

(d) 5 Attractive Stocks Under $10 per 

hare. 

(e) “A New Basis for Selecting Stocks” 

- and “Sound Investment Rules.” 


Te FINANCIAL WORLD 


New York 








53-WW Park Place 
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Harvard’s President 


Continued from page 40 


simplicity of character and of life of the 
new president. In this simplicity are 
found the genuine humility of spirit and 
the modesty of manner which belong to 
him as a personal and administrative 
asset. 

To the new president thus endowed 
are presented two problems of special 
significance. They are, first, the prob- 
lem of the improvement of the quality of 
teaching; and, secondly, the problem of 
the advancement of knowledge. 

In the last decades of the last cen- 
tury and in the first decade of the pres- 
ent, Harvard enrolled as members of its 
faculties the greatest American scholars 
and teachers. In a single generation one 
recalls such names as James Russell 
Lowell, Louis Agassiz, Benjamin Peirce, 
Asa Gray, Wolcott Gibbs, Langdell, 
Goodwin, Henry Adams, William James, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Francis James 
Child, George Martin Lane, and George 
Herbert Palmer. These, and many other 
names of equal significance, represent 
a force of scholarship and of teaching 
unique in American college history. But 
in the more recent years has occurred 
a lamentable decline. The illustrious 
list has been devastated by death and 
by age. It will be the function of the 
new president to restore, if scholars can 
be found, this unique greatness. The 
service is a most difficult one; but it is 
as important for Harvard, and for the 
higher learning in the United States and 
the world, as it is difficult. 

That is the first problem of special 
significance which we discover to be fac- 
ing the new president. 


SECOND problem belonging to 

the new administration is the 
problem of the advancement of knowl- 
edge. This problem is in part a prob- 
lem of method. Shall research be 
conducted as a_ service independent 
of undergraduate and graduate teach- 
ing? Shall it be carried forward, as 
it is usually found in the German In- 
stitute, unrelated to the instruction of 
students? On the other hand, shall re- 
search be intimately associated with 
graduate and undergraduate instruction? 
American universities, as likewise Ox- 
ford, are divided in the answer which 
they give to this primary question. For 
the new president the problem is both 
timely and urgent. Yet whatever answer 
is given, it is clear that the enlargement 
of the broad field of knowledge is to be 
achieved. The method in administration 
is not fundamental; but the conclusions 
of a method are fundamental. For at 
Harvard it may prove to be in the future, 
as it has been proved to be in the past, 
that the great results in the enlargement 
of the field of truth may he achieved by 
both methods. 

Simplicity in character, the sense of 
reality, genuine humility and sincere 
modesty, as well as other elements in- 
tellectual and ethical, President Conant 
bears to the historic office. The promise 
of an administration which will worthily 
follow the terms of his greatest predeces- 
sors is rich. 
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CRUISING CUNARD 


The ship’s smoke-room . . . serenity 
essentially male. Talk of yesterday’s 
ports and tomorrow’s ... Havana... 
Naples . . . Port Said! Casualness that 
fails to hide the thrill of experiences 
shared, of adventure yet to come... 

Cruising Cunard is an achievement 
in fine living . . . a world created solely 
to please you . . . full of ease and solid 
enjoyment. 

Sail warm seas to glorious foreign 

shores, this winter . . . and give your- 
self a week or two or four of such living 
as this! Choose from this elaborate 
program under renowned Cunard 
management! 
AQUITANIA...to Egypt and the 
Mediterranean, January 31 and March 7 
...33 days in the newly remodeled Aquitania... 
to ten most alluring Mediterranean ports: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche for 
the Riviera, Haifa and Port Said for the Holy 
Land and Egypt, Rhodes, Istanbul, Athens, 
Naples! Rates only $495 up, First Class; $265 
up, Tourist Class. In Cooperation with 
Raymond- Whitcomb. 


MAURETANIA...to the West 
Indies and South Ameriea. The White 
Cruis’ Queen on an itinerary that few ships 
could equal. 5300 miles in 12 days... Port of 
Spain, Trinidad; La Guaira, Venezuela; 
Willemstad, Curacao; Colon, Panama; Havana, 
Cuba . . . including a 240-mile daylight vista of 
the Leeward and Windward Islands! From 
New York Nov. 25... $125 up, First Class 
Service throughout. Later sailings Dec. 9 and 
23, Jan. 27, Feb. 10 and 24, Mar. 10 and 24, 


Apr. 7... rates on application. 


SAMARIA...to Nassau, Havana and 
Bermuda, 11 days . . . leisurely yachting 
over sunny seas in a ship famed for comfort... 
to the three highspots of the West Indies! From 
New York Jan. 20, Feb. 3 and 17, Mar. 3, 17 
and 31. Low rates . . . $125 up, First Class 
Service throughout. 


FRANCONIA New Year’s Cruise to 
Nassau and Havana. 9 days... 3 days ashore, 
including New Year’s Eve in Havana! From 
New York Dec. 26. . . $107.50 up. 


BERENGARIA Lincoln’s Birthday 
Week-end Cruise to Bermuda, 3 days 
.-. from New York Feb. 9... $55 up. First 
Class Service throughout. 


No passports needed for West Indies. 


Literature and reservations through your local agent or Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York 
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TROTTING RACES on the frozen 





Photograph from Swiss Federal Railroads 


lake at St. Moritz, 


Switzerland, are regular events during the season of white. 


Sport in Winter—1933-34 


INTER SPORT has a long and 

honorable history as evi- 
denced by the skaters of Holland, the 
ski-men of Norway, and the sleigh-riders 
of every snowy clime. Even the insidious 
snowball—weapon of the genus Small 
Boy—has a right to claim an honorable 
lineage along the lines of winter war- 
fare. Madame Du Barry had her one- 
horse sled, a single-seater, and so did 
her courtly rivals for royal favor in the 
days of Bourbon France. 

But winter sport, as an organized pas- 
time, is of comparatively recent develop- 
ment. The twentieth century was a 
period of innovation, and since 1910, with 
the Swiss Alps as a laboratory, the ob- 
servances in this form of outdoor diver- 
sion have been codified and exploited. 
The number of Swiss resorts, for ex- 
ample, more than doubled in a score of 
years due largely to the electrification of 
the Swiss Federal Railroads—which gave 
access to many of the smaller resorts and 
facilitated the arrival of eager tourists. 
From 1910 to 1927, the number of British 
tourists in Switzerland increased by 180 
per cent—an eloquent testimony to the 
hospitality and good sports-management 
of the sturdy heirs to Wilhelm Tell. 

‘Along with Switzerland go bordering 
resorts, including Kitzbuehel in Tyrol, 
and the Arlberg district of skiing fame. 
In certain of the higher altitudes, sport 
goes on into May and June. The Aus- 
trian Semmering and the Italian Cortina 
d’Ampezzo are not to be overlooked—the 
former being one of the oldest ski jumps 
and bob-sled runs in Europe. Chamonix, 
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gay and colorful, is perhaps the most 
famous of the Swiss resorts. Muerren, 
facing the mighty Jungfrau, cannot be 
overlooked with its record of Oxford- 
Cambridge hockey games and its funic- 
ular railroad up-up-up. Then there is 
St. Moritz, with. its gay ice carnivals, 
and Lausanne, which has wintry fun in 
addition to grave international confer- 
ences. The noble dogs of the equally 
noble monks of St. Bernard, although 
they do not belong in this article, are 
perhaps the best and truest of all winter 
sportsmen—who risk their lives to save 
snowbound mankind. Credit where credit 
is due. The Schatzalp bob-sled run at 
Davos deserves mention here. 

National prowess in winter sport may 
best be judged by the results of Olympic 
Games, in which Norway, America, Fin- 
land, Austria, Sweden, and of course, 
Switzerland and Canada, have been 
prominent point winners. Chamonix and 
St. Moritz have served as hosts to the 
Olympic competitors. The Ski Club of 
Great Britain deserves honorable men- 
tion for its contributions to system and 
for its studied promotion of sports en- 
thusiasm. 

Lake Placid, in New York State, is the 
headquarters of American winter sport. 
Here the Adirondacks furnish a majestic 
background analogous to that of the 
mighty Alps in Helvetia. Curling, figure 


‘skating, ice hockey, bob-sledding, tobog- 


ganing, are all popular here; and skiing 
and ski-joring (horse-drawn skiing) 
reign supreme. The hospitable clubhouse 
can accommodate, with its annexes, close 


‘able mention. 
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to 1,500 guests. The Olympic Games 
have been held here, a mecca to sport 
lovers in winter and in summer. 

Woodstock, Vermont—Picketts, New 
Hampshire, and Winchendon, Massa- 
chusetts, also deserve mention. Briar- 
cliff Lodge, New York, is another out- 
standing resort in this chilly connection; 
and the sturdy sons of Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, and Minnesota must not be over- 
looked in their contributions to the game. 
California, which has everything on 
earth within its borders, is winter sport- 
minded; and Mt. Rainier in Washington 
is another western haven whose eternal 
snows receive the enthusiasts. 

Montreal and Quebec are great centers 
of Canadian winter sport, where hockey 
is the national sport and skiing is in the 
ascendant. Curling Bonspiels are held in 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and other 
cities. This old Scotch game of ice and 
broom flourishes across the seas among 
the loyal sons of sons of the heather. 
The Ottawa Ski Club has well above 
2,000 members. In hockey, where Canada 
reigns supreme, the Olympic Games finale 
is often fought out between Canucks and 
Yanks—generally to the detriment of the 
latter. Snow-shoeing and tobogganing, 
borrowed from the aboriginal red-skinned 
winter sportsmen, thrive from November 
to March. Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
is a famed headquarters—one among the 
Canadian many. 

Switzerland, Canada, the United States. 
These are well known in Polar Research 
for Pleasure. Another deserves honor- 
Believe it or not, it is 
Inp1a—where tigers and tropics abound, 
and His Majesty’s officers are fanned as 
they recline in white linen suitings. 

Gulmarg, 8,000 feet up, is in romantic 
Kashmir. It lies half-way up the Pir 
Panja Range, amidst beautiful scenic ef- 
fects. Across the valley lie the mighty 
Himalayas, renowned in song and story. 
It is in this setting that India offers her 
contribution to snowy sportdom. 

The Ski Club of India was organized 
in 1927, and so popular has become the 
resort that a local hotel is now in evi- 
dence, along with comfortable huts and 
chalets. Climatic conditions hereabouts 
are described as similar to those in 
Switzerland in wintertime. The Ski Club 
is open to visitors of all nations, and ski 
races are held in December and in 
March. Skating and ski-joring are pro- 
vided for, and tourists are advised not 
to appear a la Gandhi. Members of the 
Club act, hospitably, as guides and in- 
structors to winter novices and would-be 
Santa Clauses. Snowmen, change all 
your views about the sultry vales of 
dusty Hindustan. Thar’s snow in them 
thar hills! 

Versatile Germany, which since the 
war has made marked progress in all 
things sporting, should certainly be men- 
tioned in connection with wintry pastimes. 
The versatile Reich offers a wide variety 
of districts devoted to the sled and the 
ski. The Deutscher Wintersport-Ver- 
band, the largest association of its kind 
in the world, organizes the home meet- 

Continued on page 60 
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Ten minutes TO SEVEN. Beginning her 33rd Round the World 
voyage, the S. S. President Adams nears Los Angeles. In stateroom 
118, a merry party is preparing for the Captain’s Dinner. 

Those two young people in the center of the room were married 
in New York two weeks ago. For their honeymoon they chose this 
trip to California via Havana and the Panama Canal. The girl behind 
them is from Philadelphia. She’s going to Shanghai to marry a young 
American in the diplomatic service. That distinguished gentleman on 
the settee is a famous engineer bound for Singapore. And his com- 
panion is a California girl returning from a school in France. 

A gay, cosmopolitan group—yes. And you'll find many like it on 
any President Liner, any night in the year. That is why so many 
people choose these world-cruising liners for their California trips. 

Every stateroom on these President Liners is outside, large and 
airy, with deep-springed beds. Every ship has an outdoor swimming 
pool, broad decks and spacious lounges . . . And anyone who has ever 
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sailed on a President Liner will tell you that the food is unsurpassed. 
By Round the World Liner to 
CALIFORNIA $165 First class 


via Havana and the Panama Canal 

Round the World Liners ($165 First Class) and Trans-Pacific Presi- 
dent Liners ($120 Tourist, $200 First Class to California) alternate 
to provide a sailing every Thursday from New York. A sailing every 
other week from California to New York ($120 Tourist, $200 First 
Class). Roundtrips are generously discounted, and fares for complete 
rail and water Round America roundtrips are from $220 Tourist, 
$265 First Class. 

Your own travel agent or any of our agents will gladly tell you all 
about the President Liner services—between New York and California, 
to the Orient via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route or via the Short 
Route from Seattle, and Round the World. 








604 Fifth Ave., Ne 


w York; Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Statler Bldg., Boston; 110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Broadway Pier, 


San Diego; 1176 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland; Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit; 311 California St., San Francisco; 426 Thirteenth St., Oakland; Fourth 
at University, Seattle; 634 S. W. Broadway, Portland; 514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; 465 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C.; 159 Bay St., Toronto. 


Dollar Steaurhip Lines DOLLAR Cmenican Mail Lue 
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... most brilliant, most cos- 
mopolitan of winter resorts 


The social migration begins in the Fall 


... to Cairo, lovelier and more infinitely 
varied than the Bagdad of Haroun-al-Raschid 
. .. to the resorts of the ageless and incom- 
parable Nile. And on that river... to Luxor, 
Aswan, and on to the Second Cataract... 
Cook’s own fleet of luxurious steamers and 
dahabeahs forms the paramount transporta- 
tion service...regular schedule begins Nov. 29. 
Plan now to winter in Egypt... and to in- 
clude in your stay the most famous river 
voyage in the world. Let us give you 
complete information. 


COOK’ S THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York and Branches 











Governments of the World 


—a revised edition of this popular handbook, which gives a short sketch oi 
the forms of Government in more than 80 countries, giving also the popu- 
lation, area, etc. It also contains a short summary of many important 
recent documents, such as the Kellogg Peace Pact, the Reparations Agree- 
ment, League of Nations, World Court, and Naval Treaty. The Review 
of Reviews Corp., 233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


a 
Enclosed find 25 cents eg i! are safest). Send me the FACT hind- 
book, ‘Governments of the World.’’ (RR-12-33) 
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Aortify yourself | 
in the warm desert sun.®. 


You’.t thrill at the country hereabouts. i does. 


Its attractions are unique. Moreover, it’s America’s num- 


\ 


ber one place to rest and recuperate... . Tucson has 


\ 


everything! Up-to-date atbny theatres, golf_ courses 
(open to visitors),!and-splendid schools La hing the 


very fine rr ed of Arizona. ! |. And we have ample 


\.N 


hospital and sanatoria facilities ‘at rates to suit ‘every purse. 
thir “Vs 


Ce know how to cater to visitors. Send for information and booklets 
re: air, rail and road data, hotel and other accomodations. This non-profit 
civic club renders interested personal service without obligation. 
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again going up, and by the time the pres- 
ent program reaches full stride it will 
again be above 1 billion annually. This 
is more than double what it cost to run 
the entire federal Government prior to 
the war. 

The daily statement of the United 
States Treasury (the last available, dated 
October 27, 1933) gives the Government’s 
current assets: 








LGOMNICOIA Sc a:ssciereioreieewae $ 802,680,682.21 
SOld WON ys. os.c0:0se ose 2,393,970,013.72 
GUA cdisawacesvaesars $3,196,650,695.93 
Silver dollars............. $ 506,992,008.00 
PUAN sos sera wieseperololerciciaceete $3,703,642,703.93 


There are other items which might 
bring this total up another billion, such 
as subsidiary silver coin, silver bullion, 
minor coin, etc. The only other asset the 
Government has is the ability of its citi- 
zens to pay. 

The Treasury report of October 27, 
1933, also shows on that date the public 
debt was $23,051,396,621.77; and that the 
public debt for the corresponding period 


auditorium for the boys; a model dairy 
barn, a half-dozen model cottages, each 
with a garden plot. 

The Foundation aims to make the 
school life a model of village life. Boys 
and girls are educated to return to their 
own environment. They live as they will 
live at home, only in cleaner, more sani- 
tary and more comfortable cottages— 
though scarcely more expensive—than 
those of their mountain villages. The 
boys will build other cottages needed by 
the school, at a cost of less than $1500 
for one housing fourteen boys and a 
leader. 

The boys put in half their time work- 
ing on the school farm, and half their 
time at academic work. They are organ- 
ized as a village community. They police 
the malarial zone under the supervision 
of the instructors, and have eniire charge 
of the milk supply and the meat supply 
in the nearby town. They go out to the 
neighboring villages and discuss with the 
peasants there the problems of disease 
among the cattle, a blight in the vine- 
yard, difficulty with droughts. They look 
over the village garden—quite often a 
project of the Foundation itself—with the 
school master and his pupils. Instead of 
being six years away from home in an 
exotic and alien environment, the boys 
are in constant contact with the prob- 
lems of the village every day of their 
undergraduate life. 

Last year the girls’ division had sev- 
enty-five students. These girls are taught 
home-making and school-teaching. Al- 





bania is quite advanced about its women. 


The Drift .of Federal Finance 


Continued from page 18 


last year was $20,813,560,036.51—an in- 
crease of over 2 billion dollars. The re- 


capitulation indicates that we are obli- ' 


gated to spend $11,574,741,000 under the 
“new deal” authorizations, which would 
bring the total public debt to the incred- 
ible total of approximately $30,000,000,000, 
a peak of all time, and a load that would 
break the back of the nation. 

The debts of a government can be paid 
only in one way, and that is the rocky 
road of taxation. Generations yet un- 
born will be carrying the load of debt 
we are piling up today. Taxes can only 
be paid through the toil and worry and 
sweat of a people. 

The policy of a government becomes 
the policy and philosophy of a people. 


If a government manages its financial: 
affairs loosely, the people do likewise. If 


it is an economical, sane, business gov- 
ernment, then the people become sane 
and economical and business-like in all 
their dealings. 

It is the people who must pay these 
tremendous debts, and it is the people 
who must say that this debt accumula- 
tion must cease, and that we shall return 
to sane living as a government as well 
as a people. 


The Near East Learns How 


Continued from page 39 


The girls do practice teaching in the 
nearby villages while the boys are look- 
ing after the slaughtering and talking 
about the hoof and mouth disease. And 
naturally their teaching includes a good 
deal of instruction about home making, 
hygiene, child care, sewing, cooking, 
raising chickens, tending a little truck 
garden. 

No boy or girl is admitted to the Al- 
banian Institute without having gone 
through the Albanian elementary schools. 
These schools are taking the boys and 
girls a step farther each year. Sixth 
grade, approximately, used to be the 
limit. Soon they will have the equiv- 
alent of a complete grammar _ school 
course. 

This is a wonderful opportunity for 
boys and girls from the mountain vil- 
lages and they are full of appreciation. 
Every one of them who can scrape to- 
gether the necessary $200 tuition pays 
his own way. And those who cannot and 
are supported by scholarships sign an 
agreement to work for five years for the 
Government, in some social enterprise, 
on the completion of their course. 

The Near East Foundation is supported 
by voluntary gifts from the American 
people. It offers to its supporters scien- 
tific evaluation, expert planning and 
business management of all gifts en- 
trusted to its care. It operates on the 
basic principle that no work is sound 
unless it ultimately draws its financial 
support and leadership from the people 


‘it is designed to serve. The complete op- 


erating budget for 1933 was $441,288.65. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 
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The World Watches 


Germany 


Continued from page 24 


the Reichstag, which is widely attributed 
—whatever be the actual truth—to Nazi 
initiative. The trial of Communists at 
Leipzig is regarded in Russia as perse- 
cution. It has interrupted the sympa- 
thetic association between Russia and 
Germany which was inaugurated in 1922 
at the Treaty of Rapallo. Russia is turn- 
ing elsewhere. For the sake of her con- 
centration camps, crowded with political 
offenders, Germany has sacrificed her 
security to the east. 

Before the war, Jews in Germany 
were denied appointments as officers in 
the fighting forces. They turned, there- 
fore, to civil occupations—medicine, 
law, teaching, and commerce. With the 
demobilization of the army, the sinking 
of the navy, and the prohibition of com- 
bative aircraft, the upper classes of 
Germany had to seek—like the Jews 
themselves in the past—other means of 
livelihood. To raise an Aryan outcry 
against Semitism was fatally easy and a 
furious persecution of the Jews at once 
spread horror throughout the world. 
A Reich, claiming Kultur, insults Ein- 
stein the mathematician, Mendelssohn 
the composer, Isaiah the prophet, and 
numerous authors of our own day— 
whatever be their genius, the nobility of 
their character, and their loyalty to the 
Fatherland—because they have the blood 
of Jesus Christ flowing in their veins. 

At the very moment when the Nazis 
alienated Italy and Russia, they are thus 
challenging the conceptions of citizen- 
ship which are fundamental to English- 
speaking commonwealths. Magna Carta, 
the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the Constitution of the 
United States are doubtless dogmatic, 
and these are days when dogma is held 
to be out-of-date. But within these 
historic parchments there is enshrined, 
after all, a principle of inestimable value. 
Every person, whatever his race, his 
allegiance, his religion, is equally en- 
titled to the expression of personality 
and the pursuit of happiness. Of this 
principle, the caricature of Fascism, per- 
petrated by the Nazis, is by its very na- 
ture an obliteration. 

Amid this confusion, there emerges 
the age-long struggle between Germany 
and France. When Charlemagne divided 
his empire into three parts, leaving the 
Rhine to the weakest of his sons, he did 
a bad day’s work for Christendom. 
Since that day, a thousand years ago, 
Europe has been afflicted with a no- 
man’s-land. By King Louis XIV, by 
Napoleon, by Bismarck, by Marshal 
Foch, and by the Nazis, generation fol- 
lowing generation, Die Wacht am Rhein 
has been the most solemn of all sentry 
duties. Along the Hindenburg line of 


yesterday, France has constructed an | 


anti-Hindenburg line of fortifications; 
and this defensive wall—a marvel of 
elaborate impregnability —is the grim 
yardstick with which we may measure 
the deep and deathless dread of the 
Teuton that determines and explains the 
policy pursued in Paris. 
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You need altle “rime or¥ Wi winter 


Long the map and chart. You'll see 
that almost. anybody can get away 
long enough for a Southern California 
winter trip. It’s nearer than ever before! 


You'll see the new order of things in 
action clear across the country. You'll 
widen your mental horizons . . . come 
back with new perspective, new enthu- 
siasm for the tasks ahead! 


Yet this vacation, and all the joys it 
offers, need cost little, if any, more than 
staying home. (Write and let us prove 
this.) Costs here are about 16% under 
the U. S. average, and of course you es- 
cape the “‘peak prices” necessary in resorts 
having only one brief season each year. 


Southern California is famous for the 
variety of its attractions: The blue Pa- 
cific and its gay pleasure islands. Tower- 
ing, forested mountains, crystal lakes. 
Smart desert oases. Every sport, in day- 
long sunshine. The flavor of a foreign- 
land with ancient Spanish Missions, 
palms, orange groves, Old Mexico itself 
nearby. Hollywood and its gay night life. 
The hotels, stores and theatres of metro- 
politan Los Angeles. Charming cities like 
Pasadena, Glendale, Beverly Hills, Santa 
Monica, Long Beach, Pomona... scores 
of others. Each day can be a new adven- 
ture! 


Come on... 
winter! 


let’s have some fun this 


Out-of-the-ordinary 
vacation book, FREE 


Won’t you let us send you free, a brand 
new book which tells and pictures all the 
facts about a Southern California va- 
cation? Includes over 150 gravure pho- 
tographs, maps, itemized cost schedules 
and a wealth of authoritative informa- 
tion. Rest assured it’s no ordinary travel 
booklet. We’ll also gladly send free de- 
tailed routing from your home city. Just 
mark and mail the coupon. 


© 1933 ALL-YEAR CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 





Come to California for a glorious va- 
cation. Advise anyone not to come 
seeking employment, lest he be dis- 
appointed; but for the tourist, at- 
tractions are unlimited. 








Seeneeeeaeee MAIL COUPON age REE! 

: All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd. 

Dept. P-12, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif.* : 
Send me free book with complete details (in- : 

: cluding costs) of a Southern California vacation. : 

Also send free routing by [) auto, (7 rail, () plane, + 














oO bus, 0 steamship. Also send free booklets about : 
counties checked below. ° 
CZ Los Angeles (CD Santa Barbara () Orange : 
(C) Kern [Riverside [San Diego [) Ventura : 
Name : 
3 Street : 
: City : 
+ State : 











Coming to Happiness Valley in the land of Sun- 
shine for the first time is similar to viewing an art exhibit- 
ion at the Louvre. Hundreds of ‘masterpieces’ make the 
selection of a favorite difficult. The enormous selection 
here includes dry, warm, sunny, winter days for the golf 
and tennis enthusiast; colorful desert bridle trails for the 
horseman; prehistoric ruins for the explorer; unexcelled 
hunting and fishing for the sportsman; an agricultural 
phenomenon--a twelve months growing season under con- 
trolled irrigation for the farmer; clear, pure, warm atmos- 
phere for the health seeker. Phoenix and the surrounding 
towns of Mesa, Tempe, Chandler, Wickenburg, Buckeye, 
and Glendale have truly been endowed by Nature as the 
ideal winter vacation land for pleasure-for rest-for health. 

Every type of accommodation in Phoenix and the 
surrounding communities is in line with restricted budgets. 
Write or wire us when you expect to arrive. We will be 
happy to meet you and to help you get located quickly 
and comfortably. 


Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 


' PHOENIX: 


' 
' 
H CHAMBER OF COMMERCE : 
: 106-B La Ciudad Del Sol 
! 
! 






(The City of the Sun) 
Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 
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"Where else could you get so 

accurate and complete a 

chronicle of events — and all 
indexed, too?" 


We exchange old numbers for bound volumes in a rich red_ binding 
for $2 per volume expressage prepaid. You pay the cost of getting 
the old numbers to us 

If you have mislaid a few numbers so that the series is not complete, 
we will supply the missing issues at the regular price. We spol 
the index i thout charge. RR-12-33 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION 
233 Fourth Ave. New York City 





























Che 
VANDERBILT invites you 


to make this fine gracious hotel your 
home in New York. 

Convenient, the Vanderbilt is within 
walking distance of both terminals 
and shopping and theatrical centers. 
Transportation facilities are at door. 


SINGLE ROOM and bath $3 
DOUBLE ROOM with two beds and bath $6 














WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 
PARK AVENUE at 34th STREET e NEW YORK 
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Snapshots at Lossiemouth 


Continued from page 48 


dying, the young Ramsay on leave from 
London used to come and sit for hours 
at his bedside, reading out loud to the 
old Tory. 

One of his schoolmates whom I met in 
the draper’s shop opposite the harbor, 
said: “Achas, the dominie was one of the 
laziest characters you could think of. It 
was Jimmie himself who could work 
hard and did work hard. He became a 
pupil-teacher at the school. His mother 
believed in him, and so made him, more 
than anybody else. She was a fine body, 
tidy and thorough. Only on Saturdays 
or holidays was Jimmie allowed to help 
in the fields, lifting potatoes; other days 
home work meant everything. . . .” 

“He will be Prime Minister yet,” his 
mother used to assure her confidants. 
When still no more than an ordinary 
schoolboy, he organized among the loons 
of the village the Lossiemouth Union 
Jack Field Club. I have had the minute- 
book in my hand and skimmed through 
it to find the embryo of the future leader. 
“Excursion held on Sept. 1st to Loch of 
Spynie, James MacDonald leader.” Soon 
the budding journalist makes his appear- 
ance, for there was a magazine night: 
“The Editor, Mr. J. MacD., opened it with 
a paper from himself about the magazine 
and the advantage to be derived from it.” 
His own bent, founded on the burning 
element of his love of nature, was to- 
ward geology, although he managed to 
impart an interest in everything that 
came to hand. None of his friends doubt 
that his rise in the world of statecraft 
meant the loss of a brilliant scientist. 


h ipenang the last days of their Lon- 
don Holiday I was privileged 
to witness that MacDonald household in 
the kitchen of The Hillocks. Sir John 
Lavery, looking almost Pickwickian, en- 
grossed as he was in the filling up of a 
canvas made my heart leap with joy! 


ings—and sends its representatives to 
compete in foreign countries. German 
competitors have done well in the 
Olympics. The Fourth Olympic Winter 
Games will be held at Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen in February, 1936, at the foot of 
the Zugspitze, highest mountain in Ger- 
many. 

The Bavarian Alps, of course, con- 
stitute the best known sport center. 
Here are innumerable popular resorts, 
of which Garmisch is perhaps the best 
known. Oberammergau, noted for its 
Passion Play, also figures when the snow 
flies. Northern Bavaria, the beautiful 
Black Forest, the Harz Mountains, 
Thuringia, Silesia and Saxony provide 
facilities. (The latter state even boasts 
of a district nicknamed “Saxon Switzer- 
land.”) The cradle of German skiing is 
said to be the Feldbergerhof, a mountain 
hotel in the Black Forest. 

And so, warm-blooded snowbirds, strap 
on your ear-mufis, skis, and snow-shoes. 





Haul out your sleds, and skates, and 


There was lovely blue porcelain on 
the chimney shelf, and around an 
abundance of the usual hearth utensils 
in all colors of copper from flaming red 
to pale gold. On an oak bench Miss 
Ishbel sat, doing some needlework, lean- 
ing against a cushion, riot of color of the 
MacDonald tartan. She is not very 
photogenic, and the press illustrations do 
not half do her justice. For in typical 
charm and healthiness of the bonnie 
Scotch lassie, none can be her superior. 
Jeanie, the old maid, leaned over talking 
to her, and at the other side of the hearth 
the Prime Minister was reading his mail. 
Some Bibles and religious books stood 
on a rack in the corner, for they are 
staunch Free Church supporters and do 
not easily miss their Sunday service. 

Mr. MacDonald had been at his desk 
from 7 a.m. to 2 p.m. this particular day. 
“I am a very early riser and a very late 
bedder, for I love to be at home at eve 
when the day has closed and the blessing 
of growing weariness lies like God’s boon 
upon you,” he had confessed. But how 
do you keep fit? “On oat meal and fresh 
air, but sometimes to flee from familiar 
faces and surroundings, because one’s 
mind has become like a bit of grass, too 
much trod on.” 


| HAD to go to Lossiemouth to be- 
hold a vision, the vision of 
democracy’s triumph. “When I was 
walking back from kirk with Jimmie last 
Sunday morning,” a schoolmaster said. 
“When he comes to see me every New 
Year’s morning,” a little woman re- 
counted. I had made eyes, but the vil- 
lagers confirmed me that every New 
Year’s Day Mr. MacDonald “first foots,” 
as it is called here, brings a first visit, 
to those of his friends and acquaint- 
ances who are older than himself. It 
does not matter that he is the highest 
Councilor of the Crown, and that they 
are humble folk of a forgotten port. 


Sport in Winter—1933-34 


Continued from page 56 


flexible flyers. Put on your woolly, 
wintry underwear, and hie ye forth—to 
Europe, to Asia, or to points north at 
home. Here is excitement, health, good 
fellowship; in short—the rugged spirit of 
the Great Outdoors. 

By way of postscript, the Junior League 
Magazine outlines a wintersport week- 
end in the following optimistic (?) 
terms: “Not recommended if your nose 
has the unfortunate habit of turning 
purple at the first wintry blast. It re- 
quires a huge equipment, whether the 
scene be Lake Placid or the High Sierras. 
Skis, skates, and snow-shoes are de 
rigueur, with plenty of fetching costumes 
to match. It is suggested that a good 
orthopedic surgeon be included. After 
a glorious day in the open, with the 
thermometer touching twenty below, the 
roaring fire before which supper is 
served is a gorgeous climax, and sipping 
your hot toddy you can briefly forget 
your frost-bitten ear and chilblained 
feet.” Bob-sleds ahoy! —R. S. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 








The March of Events 


Continued from page 43 


Gotp in the Bank of France shows a 
decrease for the eighth week (November 
2). The Bank holds 81 billion francs in 
gold, against 83 billion on January 5. 


Gotp in the Reichsbank continues its 
steady gain. On October 31 the German 
central bank reported 396 million gold 
marks, up from 189 million on June 30. 
A year earlier there were 817 million 





marks in gold coin and bullion; two | 


years earlier, 1144 million. 


Purcuases of gold newly mined in the | 


United States to November 1, by the Re- | 


construction Finance Corporation, amount 
to 66,000 ounces at an average of $31.82 
an ounce; total cost $2,100,000. The 
price offered for gold November 9 reaches 
$33.15, a new high, pushing the equiva- 
lent paper dollar down to 62.54 cents. 


DEPRECIATION of the American dollar 
by the Administration at Washington 
causes a rise in the British pound ster- 
ling which brings its value in interna- 
tional exchange transactions (November 
9) to $5.15, the highest point since 1914. 
The French franc rises to 6.34 cents, a 
new high record. 


Reémployment 
Millions of men and women 
go back to work in a single 
half-year. 


ECRETARY of Labor Frances Perkins 
states (October 17) that for the sixth 
consecutive month employment has risen; 
that 620,000. returned to work in Sep- 
tember, a total gain of 2,700,000. The in- 


dex of employment is now 73.9, having 


risen from a March low of 55.1 per cent | 


of 1926 normal. 


THAT unemployment has been reduced 
by 3,600,000 is the estimate of President 
William Green, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (October 22). He lists 
433,000 returning to work in April, 360,- 
000 in May, 692,000 in June, 411,000 in 
July, 833,000 in August, and 871,000 in 
September. The last two months reflect 
shorter hours under NRA. Approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 are still unemployed. 


Recognition for Russia 


President Roosevelt extends an 
olive branch, and it is prompt- 
ly accepted. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT makes known 

(October 20) that he has invited Presi- 
dent Kalinin of Russia to send a repre- 
sentative to Washington “to explore with 
me personally all questions outstanding 
between our countries”. The invitation 
is accepted, and M. M. Litvinov, Soviet 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is designated. 


Maxim Litvinov arrives at New York 
(November 7), proceeds by train to 
Washington, and is immediately received 
by President Roosevelt at the White 
House. Subsequently conversations are 
held with Secretary Hull and other 
officials of the State Department. 
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A port 
in paradise 
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Honolulu’s modern buildings, ner splen- 
did hotels and golf courses are not ex- 
pected in the usual picture of a tropical 
paradise. Hawaii is very American in 
her luxuries. Yet . . if you were in Hawaii 
tonight . . standing watching the sea.. 
you might swear that here is a paradise, 
a paradise of forgetfulness. No more 
than an evening breeze would see to that 
—with its potent mixture of the tang of 
the sea, the spice of ginger blossoms, the 
hushed heart-beat of native music. You 
wouldn’t be able to remember the little 
cares and worries that you left back there 
on the mainland . . away back there 
across the blue Pacific. 


Hawaii could truthfully call 
December May 


The thermometer seldom strays below 
65° or above 85° and the water at Waikiki 














is always warmer than the air. Golf, 
with more than 20 courses to choose from, 
deep sea fishing for tuna and swordfish . . 
every sport you know. (A cruise by ship 
or plane from Oahu to the other isles of 
Kauai, Maui and Hawaii is something not 
to miss.€There are more than 30 hotels 
and inns specializing in Hawaiian hospi- 
tality. And living costs are nominal. 


Winter fares are low 


The finest, fastest ships that sail from the 
Pacific Coast ports of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco or Vancouver will carry you to 
Hawaii for as little as $75 Cabin Class 
and $110 First Class. See your local 
travel agent or write... 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
1514 RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mai* 
you FREE, authoritative information about the 
Islands. For a special booklet on Hawaii, illus- 
trated in full color, with picture maps, send 10¢. 
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THEIR 
IMPERIAL 
HIGHNESSES 


Prince and Princess 
Asaka... say 


{Through the Japanese Consul} 


¢; take pleasure in con- 
veying to you their 
hearty gratitude for the 
courtesy and hospitality 
with which your Hotel 
accommodated them. %9 


® Such commendation 
makes us feel that our 
efforts at running one of 
the world’s best Hotels, 
has not been in vain. Feel 
that other people who 
enjoy real comfort .. golf 
.. tennis .. bathing .. the 
inimitable “Cocoanut 
Grove” would like to 
know what contentment 
and satisfaction other 
famous guests find here. 


@ And also. . the rates 
are surprisingly low ..as 
you'll find out when you 
visit us this winter. 





LOS ANGELES 


SSADOR 


BEN L. FRANK 
Manoger 
A 22-ACRE 
PLAYGROUND 
IN THE HEART OF 
A GREAT CITY 











Disarmament 


A conference breaks up be- 
fore it assembles, and agrees 
to meet later on. 


bow Bureau or steering committee of 
the Disarmament Conference at Ge- 
neva is addressed by Sir John Simon, 
British Foreign Secretary (October 14), 
two days in advance of the meeting of 
the “general commission”. His state- 
ment—which the U. S. representative, 
Norman H. Davis, refers to as express- 
ing common conclusions—proposes an 
initial period of four years and a total 
period of eight years at the end of which 
there would be “a substantial measure 
of disarmament”. But the plan involves 
the principle that powers now disarmed 
by the peace treaty should not begin to 
increase . their armaments forthwith. 
Germany would, however, be permitted 
to transform her army of 100,000 pro- 
fessionals into 200,000 compulsory militia. 


Germany withdraws from the Disarma- 
ment Conference (October 14) because 
of the “unwillingness of the highly armed 
states to carry out their contractual ob- 
ligations to disarm”. 


ADJOURNMENT until December 4—after 
the German election—is voted by the 
general commission of the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva (October 26). 


About Germany 


The policies of Dictator Hitler 
induce an anti-German boy- 
cott and fear of another war. 
. . « Germany withdraws from 
the League. 


A Boycott of German-made goods is 
voted by the American Federation 
of Labor, with four million members 
(October 13), after an address by Presi- 
dent William Green. He charges that 
the trade-union movement has_ been 
wiped out and its leaders persecuted by 
the Hitler dictatorship. 


SwITZERLAND and Belgium on the same 
day (October 11) move to strengthen 
their defenses. In Switzerland, $6,000,- 
000 is voted by the National Council for 
arms and equipment after the War Min- 
ister refers to a German general-staff 
plan for invasion via Switzerland. In 
Belgium, the Ministerial Council instructs 
the War Minister to proceed with a forti- 
fications plan, for submission to Parlia- 
ment, which would cost $157,000,000. 


CHANCELLOR HITLER announces that his 
country “will give notice of its resigna- 
tion from the League of Nations” and 
will leave the Disarmament Conference 
in session at Geneva (October 14), in 
protest against “humiliating and dishon- 
oring demands” regarding equality in 
armaments. President Hindenburg, at 
the Chancellor’s request, dissolves the 
Reichstag—which was only nominally in 
existence—and calls new elections for 
November 12. 


France 


Daladier out, Sarraut in ... 
The trouble is over an 
honest budget. 


REMIER Epovarp Da.apier of France re- 
signs at 4a. m. (October 24) following 











A Symbol 


Te Yule log—symbol of Christ- 
mas through the ages. On the 
great holiday the lord of the manor 
threw wide the doors, and misery 
and squalor were forgotten in the 
cheer of the: boar’s head and was- 
sail. 

Customs change, but the Christmas 
spirit is ageless. Today millions ex- 
press it by the purchase of Christ- 
mas Seals—the penny stickers that 
fight tuberculosis—still the greatest 
public health problem. Your pennies 
will help. 








Buy Curistmas St ALS _ 
CHRISTMAS SALE 


We find ourselves with some odds and ende of 
books which we are willing to sell at sacrifice 
price. 


Oxford Handy Dictionary (o'*i"5,. or 


and has been specially revised for American use with 
American spellings, derivations, and correct pronuncia- 


tions 
Original Price $2.50 Special Price $1.00 
2 volumes, cloth binding. Help- 


Tne Right Job ful suggestions as to how to 


select the type of work for which Nature intended one, 
An interesting study of Character Analysis. 

Original Price $3.85 Special Price $1.00 
Cartoon History of Lincoln py, A!Pcrt, Shaw 2 
volumes—red coth with gold tops—568 pages. An ab- 
sorbing narrative enlivened by more than 500 con- 
temporary cartoons and illustrations’ 


Original Price $8.00 Special Price $4.00 
Review of Reviews Corporation 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


It's Worse 
To Be Poor 
At seen CTime 


Other parents taking dolls and trains 
and new clothes to their children... 
your boy and girl wondering why they 
are passed by... not understanding 
that the Blue Eagle can't help every one. 


Long lists of needy families. . looking 
to The Salvation Army . . , 686,946 
Christmas Dinners last year . . . 319,283 
children made happy with gifts. . . 


People don’t intend to be thoughtless ona 
they just forget .. .and Christmas passes. 
Mail your check or money order today to: 
Commander Evangeline Booth 
National Headquarters 


THE SALVATION ARMU 
[Incorporated] 
120-130 West .14th Street 
New York, N. UJ. 
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AND TRAVEL 
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Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, ‘Review of Reviews-W orld’s Work, 
Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERF-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc.. 8 Beacon Strect. Boston. Mass., U.S. A. 
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“Within Easy Reach of Everthing 
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LOS ANCELES 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Concrete, Steel and Marble 



































South Sea glamor removes the last 
remnant of remoteness, replaces it 
with the glowing beauty of Eden- 
















2 | like islkes—Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, 
Head ti for t 1 fi 1 M R A N A N 

portent the world. S05  Oatiec cake EDITE R E Raratonga, Fiji and New Zealand— 
with bath. Rates from $2.00. Under PALESTINE .~EGYPT spread like stepping-stones across 


personal direction of P. G. B. Morriss 


RANCH VACATION 
WONDER VALLEY 


Suu acres of ideal all-year-around play- 
ground. Cattle and horse ranch. Ride, swim, fish, 
shoot. Comfortable ranch house, rustic cabin. Pure 
air, rest, contentment, ranch-grown food. 


FOLDER FROM 
PIERSON DUDE RANCH 


RA, CALIFORNIA SSL 
i DEL PIEDRA, CALIFO BRAND, 
The WV here-To-Go system M1 uences the people 
comprising the cream of all Travel pr “aspects. | When writing to these advertisers will you § 
Our advertisers waste no money in presentin [please mention ™e Where-to- es aver Bureau? |; 
their invitations to people who cannot accept. 


WASHINCTON D. C. 


the silken Pacific. Each day is a 
gorgeous preparation for the infi- 
} nite delights of Australia—brilliant 
f Cities, blue-swathed mountains, 

temperate and tropic glories. Three 
romantic gateways — San Fran- 
f cisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, 
; enhance the new accessibility. 
For information write Room 607-D. 





Sailing from New York FEB. 8 
visiting 25 ports in 16 countries 
58 days; over 15,400 fascinating miles 
FIRST CLASS $595. up 
TOURIST CLASS $325. up 


Full details from Your Local Agent or 
American Express Company 
Frank C. Clark or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Offices in all principal cities. 
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booklet “WINTER IN SWITZER- 
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@ The first large printing was exhausted in two weeks! 


@ Order today to insure immediate delivery of your copy. 


LL men, at times, turn for spiritual 

sustenance and inspiration to mankind's 
great heritage, the Bible, only to despair 
of discovering the fountain of truth revealed 
to a fortunate few. Baffled by tedious and 
obscure passages, bewildered by cumber- 
some and archaic phrasing, many become 
agnostics and seek in countless bypaths an 
unsatisfactory philosophy of life. Yet the 
Bible remains the one lasting source that 
has rewarded search for spiritual peace. 
And “The Short Bible,"’ in keeping with the 
driving pace of our time, offers a new door- 
way to the enduring teachings of the prophets. 


Four Important Changes 
Surprise greeted this modernization of the 
revered but unread Scriptures, followed by a 
mighty wave of enthusiastic approval from 
pulpit and press. The excellence of this 

Americanized ‘Short Bible’’ lies: 

First, in the intelligent selection of the 
salient books so as to include only those 
parts of the Bible that mean most to the 
problems of today; 

Second, in attention-arresting introduc- 
tions which precede each of the Bible books, 
giving succinctly the facts about its place in 

istory, its significance, why it was written, 
the thread of the story—all the nécessary 
background for a genuine appreciation of 
each narrative as well as whetting one’s 
interest for it; 

Third, in the new chronological arrange- 
ment of books of the Bible in the order 
of production so as to present a connected 
story of the development of Hebrew spiritual 
and moral thought; and 


REVIEW OF REVIEW CORPORATION, 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen—Send me ‘‘The Short Bible’ and enter my subscription to the “Review of Reviews” for 
If I am satisfied with the bcok and magézire after seven days’ 


two years (regular price is $3 a year). 


examination, I will send 50c first payment and will mail $1 a month for six months thereafter. 
wise I will return the book and you will cancel the subscripticn. 


Here is the 

book that is 
making — 
Bible 
reading 

fascinating 
today! 





Herz is the ideal book 

for Christmas giving. Beau- 
tifully-made, full-size, a mod- 

ern book of 550 pages, bound in 
royal red cloth, its simple impressive 
title showing through a block of 
bright gold leaf. This rich cover, in 
the accompanying illustration, is con- 
cealed by an ivory and gold protect- 
ing paper jacket. Printed in a modern 
easy-to-absorb type face, it reads like 
the wind. No concordance is needed. 











Fourth, in the quality of the translating 
which was done as seriously, as reverently 
as the disciples of Jesus themselves labored 
to apprehend the Master's teachings; a 
scholarly translation which places helpful 
sense paramount without sacrifice of beauty 
of language and dramatic incident. 

Lay aside any prejudice you may feel 
until you have read one chapter. This 
translation offers all the attainments of 
scholarship since the preparation of the King 
James version. It is enriching the lives of 
thousands this Christmas season. Not since 
the time of the Master has the power of His 
Word been made more comprehensible. 
Long the gy 4 of scholars, cynically 
called ‘The Book Nobody Knows,” the 
Bible now returns to the average man as a 
readable and lovable book. 

Verse and chapter numbers are out in the 
margins—out of the way unless needed. 
“The Short Bible’’ looks human, reads 
human, is human, and by that token—is 
divinity disclosed. For our generation, it 
is the most readable and understandable 
Bible ever published. 


Seven Days‘ Free Examination 


A copy is yours as a new subscriber of 
the “Review of Reviews,"’ or you may have 
your present subscription extended. ure 
your copy by clipping the coupon today! 


RR-12-33 
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his defeat in the Chamber of Deputies, — 
fighting in vain to maintain a balanced © 
budget by reducing salaries and increas- © 
ing taxes. He came into office January 31. 


ALBERT Sarraut, Radical Socialist, 
forms a cabinet in France which differs 
only slightly from that of Daladier (Octo- © 
ber 26). The chief newcomer is Senator * 
Abel Gardey as Budget Minister. Joseph 
Paul-Boncour remains as Foreign Min- 


raut, the new Premier, continues as Min- 
ister of Marine. A newspaper publisher, 
he has been a member of many cabinets. 


Obituary 


Cuartes H. Sasin, 65. Chairman of the 
Board of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. October 10. 


Inazo Nirose, 70. Japan’s representa- 
tive at the League of Nations; first ex- 
change professor from Japan to the 
United States, 1911-12. October 15. 


Hucu Bancrort, 53. Publisher of the 
Wall Street Journal, the Boston News 
Bureau, Barron’s Weekly, and other 
financial papers. October 17. 


Epwin Craw ey, 71. For half a century 
a professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. October 17. 


Maovrice Renavp, 71. French baritone, 
well known in America a generation ago. 
October 17. 

Peter Avucustus Jay, 56. For thirty 
years a member of the diplomatic service, 
retiring in 1927 when Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina. October 18. 


Lewis HEIsLeR BALL, 72. Former U. S. 
Senator from Maryland. October 18. 


Witt1aAmM Nucktes Doak, 50. President 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
he was chosen Secretary of Labor by 
President Hoover (1930). October 23. 


OrvittE Harroutp, 55. Choir boy, 
troubador, tenor in opera. October 23. 

Epwarp HucH SoTHern, 73. America’s 
foremost Shakespearean actor of his day. 
October 29. 

Paut PaInteve, 69. A_ professor of 
mathematics who became a war-time 
Premier of France (1917). October 29. 


ALBERT CALMETTE, 70. Assistant di- 
rector of Pasteur Institute, Paris, and co- 
discoverer of the tuberculosis vaccine 
Bacillus Calmette-Guerin. October 29. 


GerorceE BenJAMIN Luks, 66. A fore- 
most American painter. October 29. 


O.iIveR CuMMINGS FarRINGTON, 69. Cu- 
rator of geology at Field Museum of Na- 
tural History in Chicago. November 2. 


Wittiam G. SHEPHERD, 55. Widely 
known as newspaper correspondent and 
magazine writer. November 2. 


Joun Kenprick, 76. A cowboy who- 
| took to land-owning on a large scale 
| when Wyoming land was free or cheap. 
He became Governor in 1915 and Sena- 
tor in 1917. November 3. 


Emite Roux, 79. Director of Pasteur 
Institute, Paris, since 1904. November 3. 


CHRISTOPHER P. CoNnNOLLY, 69. A lead- 
ing magazine writer in muckraking eras. 
November 8. > ( 
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ister; Daladier is Secretary of War. Sar- ~. 











